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Incorporating The New Statesman, The Nation and Athenaeum, 
Week-end Review. 


OR the first time in history the British Government 

has conceded the right of a pirate to stop British 

ships from proceeding by sea on their legitimate 
business. ‘‘ For practical reasons, and in view of the risks 
against which it is at present impossible to protect them,” 
the Cabinet decided last Sunday to warn British ships 
consigned to Bilbao with cargoes of foodstuffs not to 
attempt to enter that port. Mr. Baldwin’s announcement 
of the decision was accompanied by a declaration that 
H.M. Government cannot recognise Franco’s belligerent 
rights or “ tolerate any interference with British ships at 
sea.” But, whatever insistence the Government may lay 
on de jure rights, the effect of their policy is to recognise 
de facto a blockade of Bilbao by the insurgents. Food, 
which is not covered by any non-intervention agreement, 
is desperately needed—how desperately, may be judged 
from the letter we publish this week from the Rev. D. R. 
Davies, who is a member of the Church Delegation which 
has just returned from the Basque country. Yet the 
Government decrees that British foodships shall no longer 
go to Bilbao. This, as Opposition speakers rightly urged 
in the House of Commons debate, is intervention on behalf 
of Franco. “ Abyssinia over again,” added Sir Archibald 
Sinclair. It is precisely what Franco sought to achieve 
by his threats ; the German and Italian press is jubilant. 


The Freedom of the Seas 


The Government’s defence of its policy was uncon- 
vincing. Sir John Simon informed Parliament on 
Wednesday that, according to reports from the senior 
British naval officer in the Bay of Biscay, the insurgent 
blockade of Bilbao “ seemed likely to be effective”: the 
approaches to the port had been mined, and unless con- 
voyed by superior naval forces, accompanied by mine- 
sweepers, British ships entering Bilbao would be in 
grave danger of being sunk by rebel mines, aircraft or 
gun-fire. In the interests of safety they had therefore 
been warned not to approach the Basque coast, just as 
shipping had been advised not to try to make Ceuta and 
Melilla when those ports were (partially) blocked by 
Spanish Government vessels last summer. We have no 
means of judging the effectiveness of Franco’s blockade. 
The Basque Government claim that under shelter of 
coast fortresses their mine-sweepers have removed all 
mines laid within territorial waters, and the British Navy 
has been apparently instructed to afford full protection to 
shipping outside those limits. The question of principle, 
however, is not in dowbt. To the Opposition’s con- 
tentions—that the indiscriminate sowing of mines is a 
breach of international law, that food is not contraband, 
and that Franco has no belligerent rights—Mr. Eden 
replied that by non-intervention the British Government 
meant “the avoidance of all complications which might 
prejudice good relations between nations.” This is 
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carrying pacifism to remarkable lengths. Franco and his 
Fascist allies can apparently close the whole of the seas 
round Spain to shipping laden with legitimate cargoes 
consigned to ports in the control of a lawfully constituted 
Government which happens to be a loyal member of the 
League. The British Navy will not be used. 


This Week’s Fighting 


The week’s fighting on land has been severe but in- 
conclusive. On the Bilbao front the rebel advance has 
been held up on the line of the hills twenty miles from the 
city; the defending forces appear to have received air 
reinforcements and to have counter-attacked with partial 
success. Outside Madrid the Government troops, backed 
by increasingly effective artillery support, have launched 
successive attacks on Franco’s positions round the Casa 
del Campo, with the object of cutting the tenuous com- 
munications of the rebels in the University City. The 
high ground of the Carro de Aguila, which virtually com- 
mands this sector, seems still to be in the hands of the 
rebels, who claim to have inflicted heavy casualties on the 
Loyalist side. Farther south, towards Cordova, the 
Government offensive continues, and there has been 
heavy fighting round the mining district of Pefarroya, 
again without a conclusive result. On the Aragon and 
Guadalajara fronts the Government claims minor suc- 
cesses. The impression conveyed by the news is that 
the initiative is passing definitely into the Government’s 
hands. This sounds well but may be deceptive. For the 
salient feature of modern land warfare is the superiority of 
the defensive, and it remains to be seen whether the 
Government can risk the terrible toll of casualties which 
a large scale attack over a wide front is likely to entail. 


The Rexist Defeat 


M. van Zeeland’s victory over M. Degrelle in the 
Brussels by-election was a good deal bigger than most 
people expected; and the result is a nasty blow for the 
Rexist movement. Undoubtedly the Prime Minister 
owed a part of his majority to the support of the Catholic 
hierarchy, which outweighed M. Degrelle’s assertions that 
he, and he alone, was the true champion of the Faith. 
But, even apart from this, the Rexists have probably been 
losing ground of late, despite their alliance with the 
Flemish Nationalists. If the Belgians want to escape 
from their military obligations to France—as they have 
now in effect done—they do not desire to leap the other 
way right into Herr Hitler’s arms. M. van Zeeland’s 
coalition of Socialists and moderate Catholics and Liberals 
probably represents fairly well the predominant state of 
feeling in the country. It is likely to hold together as 
long as the Rexists look dangerous, and perhaps as long as 
Belgium’s international status remains precariously poised. 


The Status of Egypt 


As a preliminary to Egypt’s entry into the League of 
Nations as an independent State member, the Egyptian 
Government is now conferring at Montreux with the 
representatives of twelve “ interested” countries over 
the steps to be taken to modify and ultimately abolish 
the Capitulations. By choosing the path of negotiation, 
rather than the example of unilateral denunciation set 
by post-war Turkey, Nahas Pasha has deserved to have 
sympathetic treatment accorded to his proposals; and, 


save in one particular, the course of the Conference 
should be smooth. By common consent the Capitulations, 
as such, are dead. With them goes the invidious right 
of subjects of the Capitulatory Powers to be tried for 
offences by their own Consular Courts. Equally, with 
the proviso that the Egyptian Government might reasonably 
be asked to give friendly assurances with regard to dis- 
criminatory taxation, there can be no case for attempting 
to prolong the so-called General Assembly’s humiliating 
power to decide that Egyptian legislation is inapplicable 
to foreign subjects. For a transitional period, until the 
Native Courts acquire full powers of jurisdiction and 
Egypt’s sovereignty is thus completed, Nahas Pasha has 
proposed that all cases in which foreigners are concerned 
should come before the Mixed Courts, staffed by both 
Egyptian and foreign judges. It is a reasonable proposal, 
but difficulty is caused by the demand, sponsored chiefly 
by the French delegate, that for this purpose “ protected ” 
subjects of foreign Powers (e.g., Algerian Arabs) should be 
counted as “foreigners.” If the Egyptian Premier is 
forced by hard bargaining to make too many concessions, 
he may have serious trouble on his hands at home. 


The Still Vexed Frontier 


The Faquir of Ipi bids fair to cause the Government of 
India considerable trouble. He has inflamed Wazir and 
Mahsud malcontents over a large area in South Waziristan, 
and a raiding /ashkar succeeded last week-end in inflicting 
heavy casualties (including seven British officers killed) 
on a supply convoy ambushed on the way up from Jandola 
to Wana. The upshot is apparently to be a punitive 
expedition—a division of infantry backed by bombing 
aircraft—and, since the majority of the Mahsud tribesmen 
are reported to be “ well disposed,” retribution may be 
meted out with no great difficulty from the military 
standpoint. From the point of view of administration, 
however, a large question remains. Eighteen years ago 
we fought a major campaign in Waziristan; after its 
conclusion, pacification was to be made permanent by the 
construction of strategic roads and the opening up of 
trading communications. The idea was sound: the 
Wazir turns to fighting partly because he likes it, mainly 
because he lacks money and women. But though the 
roads are there, Waziristan remains a bitterly impoverished 
territory. Only greater economic well-being will prevent 
recurrences of such violent outbreaks. 


Five to Four 


The Wagner Labor Relations Act was passed two years 
ago; but it has been practically inoperative because 
everyone confidently expected its disallowance by the 
United States Supreme Court. The Court, however, 
has now upheld it, in a series of decisions on cases affect- 
ing a number of different industries. The most important 
judgments were given by five judges against four—the 
change of side by Mr. Justice Roberts being once again 
the determining factor. Opponents of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
plan for the reform of the Supreme Court are, of 
course, now arguing that reform is quite unnecessary, 
on the ground that the Court has demonstrated its 
deference to public opinion. But the President, with 
plenty more difficult cases still to come, is hardly 
likely to accept this view; he may, of course, accept a 
compromise, but it now looks as if he will be able to carry 
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the Senate all the way with him if he wishes. American 
Labour, or at any rate the C.I.O., is naturally jubilant, 
and is getting ready for the big fight with Mr. Henry 
Ford, who is still announcing that all Trade Unions are 
criminals, and that never, never will he have anything 
to do with them. But the C.I.O. is not yet ready to 
challenge Mr. Ford. Meanwhile, having won its battle 
against Chrysler, it will go on to smaller victories, in prep- 
aration for the big struggle with Fordism that lies ahead. 


The Miners’ Ballot 


The Mineworkers’ Federation is taking its national 
ballot upon the situation in Nottinghamshire. Since the 
rejection of the impossible terms of amalgamation with 
the Spencer Union negotiated under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Mines, the hopes of a solution by agreement 
have vanished—especially as at Harworth the return to 
single shift working means that there are no jobs for 
most of the men now on strike except at the expense of 
the Spencerites who have remained at work. It seems 
to be certain that the ballot will give a large majority in 
favour of empowering the Mineworkers’ Federation to 
call a national strike in support of its right to organise 
the Notts coalfield. It is hardly to be doubted that the 
Spencer Union would collapse at once but for the support 
given to it by the owners ; and it is possible that miners 
who belong, by virtual compulsion, to the Spencer Union 
may join the strike in substantial numbers if it is called. 
The M.F.G.B., however, clearly does not want a national 
strike on this local issue if it can find any other way of 
safeguarding Trade Union rights. The ballot will author- 
ise, but not require it, to call a stoppage: the hope is 
that the threat to strike may lead to more successful 
efforts to settle the dispute. 


Air Raid Precautions 


The Government’s scheme of air-raid precautions is 
hanging fire for two reasons. First, the local authorities, 
speaking through their Associations, object to footing the 
bill; they demand that the total cost shall be borne by 
the central authority. Secondly, there is general and, we 
believe, well-founded scepticism about the efficiency of 
the Government’s scheme. Its proposals have been care- 
fully examined by a group of Cambridge scientific experts. 
Among other objections they report that the standard 
British gas masks, now being produced, it is said, at a rate 
of about half a million a week, are extremely poor— 
much less efficient, for instance, than the gas mask pro- 
vided for the civil population in France. The French 
precautions, elaborated under greater pressure and in 
more democratic conditions, seem indeed to be far more 
efficient in many respects. No serious effort has been 
made in this country to provide adequately ventilated 
underground shelter, and the impression is created that 
the Government which does not mind how much is spent 
on offensive weapons and which does nothing to prevent 
profiteering in armaments is willing to sustain the “ morale ” 
of the civilian population by quite deceptive promises 
of security against air attack. Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, 
the Under-Secretary to the Home Office, has just paid 
a visit of inquiry to Paris, and it is understood that either he 
himself or his representative will attend a conference on Air 
Raid Precautions and Civilian Defence, which has been 


organised by the National Peace Council, the Peace Pledge 
Union and the U.D.C. The Conference will be held in 
Besant Hall, Gloucester Place, W.1, on April 24th and 25th. 


Labour Party and Socialist League 


The Labour Party has issued another manifesto dealing 
further with the expulsion of the Socialist League and 
reiterating the declaration of war on all members who 
venture to collaborate with the extreme Left. The chief 
purpose of this latest document seems to be the dis- 
crediting of the Socialist League and the Unity Campaign 
by asserting that they are financed by large sums of 
money, drawn from undisclosed sources. Dr. Dalton, 
in a speech last week-end, spoke of the movement as 
financed by a few rich men—presumably a hit at Sir 
Stafford Cripps and Mr. Russell Strauss, whose wealth 
was not, as far as we know, a matter for complaint by 
Dr. Dalton when they subscribed to Labour Party funds. 
We are informed, however, that in fact the entire funds 
of the Unity campaign have been met by collections at 
public meetings. The executive’s manifesto says nothing 
of rich men—only of “large sums of money ”—which 
reads like a Daily Mail slap at Moscow. Positively, the 
executive, after reiterating that membership of the Socialist 
League will, after June 1st, no longer be compatible with 
membership of the Labour Party, calls on all its followers 
to rally round the new Short Programme. The Socialist 
League for its part has not yet decided on its course of 
action. It may decide against immediate dissolution and 
await the verdict of the Labour Party Conference in 
October. This course involves the disadvantage that its 
members will be faced with the alternative of resigning 
from it before June Ist or being excluded from the Labour 
Party before the annual conference. 


Voluntary Sterilisation 


Sir Kingsley Wood made it plain to the House on 
Tuesday that the Government will do nothing to 
implement the recommendations of the Brock Committee 
and legalise the voluntary sterilisation of mental defectives 
until “ public opinion has developed,” or in other words 
until the opposition of the Catholic Church and other 
religious bodies has been overcome. We agree with those 
who argue that compulsory powers of sterilisation might be 
abused, and that in some cases defectives can scarcely be 
said to be mentally capable of exercising free choice. 
But reasonable safeguards to secure the voluntary prin- 
ciple are not impracticable, and with this proviso the case 
for permitting sterilisation is overwhelming. Vesectomy 
in modern surgical practice is (at least for males) a trivial 
operation, which interferes in no way with the health or 
normal sexual life of the subject. Many doctors are 
already prepared to carry it out at a patient’s request if 
they can safeguard themselves by being able to certify 
it as “‘ eugenically imperative,’ though as an aesthetically 
satisfactory (albeit irrevocable) method of birth-control 
it is almost certainly illegal. This is an absurd state of 
affairs, and the campaign for legalisation in the case of 
defectives who ask for sterilisation and are certified to be 
compos mentis in this particular request must ultimately 
prevail over the churches’ obstruction. 





All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1d. ; Foreign, 1d. ; Canada, td. 
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STRIKES AND PROFITEERING 


Is the successful strike wave in France and the United 
States to be paralleled in this country? With industry 
booming, except in the depressed areas, and very high 
profits being made by firms directly or indirectly engaged 
in the work of rearmament, the Trade Unions are un- 
‘doubtedly faced with a much more favourable opportunity 
for improving the conditions of the workers. But the 
Trade Union machine is, almost of necessity, slow-moving ; 
it is the penalty of establishing a regular procedure for 
collective bargaining that some considerable period must 
elapse between a decision to take a step forward and the 
possibility of strike action if the employers oppose the 
Trade Union claims. Usually, indeed, it is the employers’ 
object to make the machinery of bargaining grind as 
slowly as possible ; historically it has been used far more 
often for negotiating improvements than degradations of 
the conditions of labour. 

The Trade Unions, then, even when their leaders have 
decided that the time has come to make a move, are apt 
to move slowly and circumspectly. They cannot push 
hard without exposing themselves to the charge of violating 
agreements to which they are parties, and which they are 
in the habit of calling upon the employers to observe. 
It is natural, in such a situation, for some of the members 
of the Trade Unions, who do not feel themselves so 
directly parties to the agreements made by their leaders, 
to become impatient at the slow tempo of events, and to 
watch with dismay their opportunities slipping by. They 
are conscious that the chance is there; and they are not 
at all sure how long it will last. They want action here 
and now, and in certain cases they proceed to take matters 
into their own hands. 

Sometimes, as in the present strike at Parkhead, the 
position is complicated by a real difference of opinion 
about what can be done without violation of agreements 
or Trade Union rules. The Parkhead firm only joined the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation at the eleventh hour, 
when the dispute was already in prospect; and the 
applicability of the bargaining machinery established 
between the Federation and the A.E.U. is therefore in 
doubt. Secondly, the A.E.U. National Executive holds 
that the Clyde District Committee ought to have taken a 
ballot before authorising the strike, and therefore withholds 
its sanction—so that the strikers get no strike pay beyond 
what can be supplied from local funds. Such doubtful 
constitutional points always crop up at times of labour 
unrest; and national executives, eager to confirm dis- 
cipline and safeguard Trade Union funds, are apt to be 
sticklers for correct procedure. 

It is, indeed, a significant and interesting fact that in 
no one of the great strike waves of the past sixty years 
has the initiative come from the established leaders of 
Trade Unionism. Such movements—in 1872, in 1889, 
in 1910-11, and in 1919-20—have always been pioneered 
either by unofficial action or by uprisings among previously 
unorganised bodies of workers, and have usually met 
with a good deal of disapproval among official leaders. 
The strike wave Jast year in France was not led by the 
C.G.T., at any rate until after the event. The strike 
wave in America to-day is certainly not being led by the 


A.F. of L. Sometimes, of course, when the movement 
has gathered momentum, the official leaders join in, or 
are drawn in by mass pressure from their members. 
But they rarely begin it, and often oppose it. 

The two economic conditions most calculated to produce 
a wave of spontaneous strikes are the consciousness of 
rising prices and the consciousness of unchecked profiteer- 
ing. In Great Britain to-day, both these conditions exist 
to an increasing extent. Prices have been rising for some 
time past; the workers are now becoming keenly aware 
of the consequent increases in the cost of living. At the 
same time profits, above all in the industries concerned 
with rearmament, have undoubtedly soared very high ; 
and there is no sign that the Government is doing a single 
thing to implement Mr. Baldwin’s promises that rearma- 
ment should not be allowed to lead to excess profit-making. 

In these circumstances, growing unrest in the factories 
engaged upon the production of war supplies is a matter 
of course. The skilled men are very well aware that there 
is already a shortage, comparable with that which existed 
during the Great War, though on a smaller scale, of many 
kinds of highly skilled labour. They ask themselves why, 
if the steel-makers are allowed to make unregulated profits 
out of their monopoly, skilled workmen should not turn 
to account their monopoly of scarce types of labour. 
They ask the more insistently, because they have passed 
through a period of years during which a redundant 
supply of labour has enabled employers to whittle away 
a good many established Trade Union customs. They 
want a bit of their own back, and they do not feel like 
standing on points of punctilio. 

In the Clyde area there is now a widespread strike of 
apprentices. The conditions of apprenticeship have been 
greatly worsened in recent years ; there has been a growing 
tendency to use apprentices as a source of cheap labour 
instead of taking pains to give them all-round experience 
in the shops. The growth of specialisation has encouraged 
this tendency, and made it difficult for the apprentice in 
a big mass-production factory to get a reasonable all-round 
training. At the same time, apprentices’ wages have been 
lowered in many establishments—for there are, in effect, 
no standard rates. These are the causes which lie behind 
the Clyde strike, and it is an appreciation of the reality of 
the grievances that has induced the Trade Unions locally 
to announce a one-day protest strike and a further sus- 
pension of overtime in the apprentices’ support. 

These events on the Clyde, taken in conjunction with 
the miners’ threat of a national strike, are probably the 
precursors of a coming wave of labour unrest, which may, 
if it once gathers momentum, speedily sweep over the 
new industries so far largely untouched by the Trade 
Union appeal. If the Government wants to check this 
movement, there are two things it can do. It can, by 
reversing its policy of high protection and reverting to a 
more liberal attitude towards international trade, at any 
rate retard the rise in prices. And it can stop profiteer- 
ing by nationalising the arms industry, or at least set up an 
effective system of control over costs and prices. If this hits 
the speculators, it would serve them right. But, in view 
of the Government’s record, we do not suppose there is 
the smallest chance that it will do either of these things. 
Yet, if it will not do them, it cannot blame the workers 
if they seize their excellent chance of joiffing in the 
game. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S 
CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS 


In 1803 the United States Supreme Court claimed the right 
to nullify an Act of Congress on the ground that it was in con- 
flict with the constitution. Not long after making this large 
claim of power, one of the Justices laid down a limitation. 
“ It is,” wrote Justice Washington, “ but a decent respect due 
to the wisdom, the integrity and the patriotism of the legis- 
lative body, by which any law is passed, to presume in favour 
of its validity until its violation of the constitution is proved 
beyond all reasonable doubt.” 

For a time the Supreme Court accepted this moderate view 
of its authority. In fact, the Court did not declare an Act 
of Congress unconstitutional until the year 1857. And one 
might have hoped that the first use of this power would also 
be the last, since the result was disastrous. Thinking to settle 
the long quarrel over the spread of slavery in the territories, 
the Supreme Court announced in 1857 that the Federal 
Government had no authority to interfere with slavery in the 
territories. From this it followed that the famous Missouri 
Compromise Act of 1820 was unconstitutional. The Court 
hoped this decision would remove the question once and for 
all from politics. It did, with the unhappy result that the 
only place left to argue was on the field of battle. 

Undeterred by this mischievous start, the Supreme Court 
has used with increasing frequency its power to declare laws 
unconstitutional. During the last few years the Court has 
turned down almost every important piece of New Deal legis- 
lation which it had to review, with the exception of the Act 
reducing the gold content of the dollar. Meanwhile, in three 
successive elections, the American people have endorsed the 
New Deal more and more heartily. 

What appears to have happened is that during the past two 
generations the Supreme Court has slowly come to see itself, 
not merely as a judicial body bound by the wise limitations 
laid down by Justice Washington, but as the guardian of 
political and economic truth. This is a larger claim than was 
made in 1803, and a more sinister. In a changing world, the 
Court has seemed to feel that its most important function is 
to remain immobile. As a result of this dubious ambition, 
the majority of the Court appears to have reversed Justice 
Washington’s rule and to have presumed in favour of a New 
Deal law’s unconstitutionality until its adherence to the 
constitution has been proved beyond all hope of doubt. 

With the Court in such a mood a constitutional crisis has 
for some time seemed inevitable. Only Providence could 
avoid it; but in spite of the great age of more than half the 
justices Providence has not seen fit to take a hand. Last 
June the crisis was brought into the open when the Court 
(with four dissenters among its nine members) killed a New 
York State Minimum Wage Act, on the ground that to prevent 
women from working for wages that destroy health and morals 
is to deprive those women of “ property” without “ due 
process of law.” After that, it was only a question of waiting 
until the autumn elections, to make sure the people were still 
strongly behind the New Deal. If they were, the overdue 
reckoning with the Supreme Court must come. 

There is now a large majority in America which is in favour 
of doing something to ease the tension between the Supreme 
Court and the rest of the Government ; the quarrel is over the 
question of what to do. There appear to be three main 
possibilities: the first is to change the wording of certain 
critical phrases in the constitution ; the second is to change 
the powers of the Court; the third is to change the personnel 
of the Court. If each of these methods be considered in turn, 
it will become clear why the President has chosen the third. 

Any attempt to follow the first suggestion, and to relieve 
the present crisis by changing the constitution, must deal with 
one or more of three trouble-making phrases: “ interstate 
commerce,” “due process of law,” and “ general welfare.” 
Most of the controversial decisions, throughout the Supreme 





Court’s history, have involved one or another of these phrases. 
(Incidentally, most of those same controversial, and vitally 
important, decisions have been in favour of great corporate 
wealth, and have worked to the marked disadvantage of men 
of small property or of none.) 

It is probable that the men who framed the constitution 
intended these difficult phrases to be vague. If so, they 
showed their wisdom. For when phrases of such ambiguity 
have to be interpreted it is necessary for the interpreter to use 
his creative imagination and not merely his powers of logical 
deduction. This is as it should be. If a written constitution 
is to endure in a shifting world it must have subtlety and 
pliability. It must not be too rigid. It must be subject to 
progressive interpretation—witness the American constitution, 
which has been reinterpreted from generation to generation, 
keeping in touch (or at least in sight) of the changes in the 
physical and economic sphere. 

There are strong reasons, therefore, for not trying to 
“ clarify” the constitution by tying it down to rigid defini- 
tions. If it loses its pliability it loses its chance to grow, 
which means its chance to remain alive. But by the same 
token, if it is to grow by means of interpretation and re- 
interpretation, it must be interpreted by men who are 
themselves alive. 

Another reason for opposing constitutional amendment as 
the way out of the present tangle is that no clarifying amend- 
ment has much chance of being adopted within the next few 
years. In the first place, there are half-a-dozen suggested 
amendments before the Congress, and still others before the 
people. The author of each suggestion has a strong though 
baseless pride in what he has done. It will not be easy to 
agree upon a single amendment, and having agreed it will 
not be possible to secure adoption without long delay. (A 
majority in one house of thirteen State legislatures is enough 
to block an amendment. The legislatures of the thirteen 
least populous States only represent 5 per cent. of the 
American people.) 

Mr. Roosevelt, therefore, rejects the clarifying amendment 
as both dubious and dilatory. 

The second suggestion is to change the powers of the 
Supreme Court, either denying it the right to review Acts of 
Congress, or else limiting its powers of review more or less 
drastically. Among those who favour limitation of the review 
power, some ask for a referendum by the people whenever 
the Supreme Court throws out an Act of Congress. Others 
suggest that two-thirds, or three-fourths, of Congress should 
have power to override the veto of the Court; others would 
give such powers to Congress only after an election has inter- 
vened between the Court’s decision and the Congress’s review, 
etc., etc. The suggestions are legion. 

As in the case of a clarifying change, it would be hard to 
agree on the wording of an amendment diminishing the 
Court’s power, and hard to secure the adoption of such an 
amendment even after agreement had been reached. Further- 
more, the President and his advisers are in doubt as to whether 
it is wise to restrict the powers of the Court. Those powers 
have been abused and made unpopular ; but there are grounds 
for thinking they might be used in such a way as to make 
the constitution a more subtle and adaptable document than 
it has ever been. So the second possibility has also been 
rejected, in the belief that it is probably unwise and certainly 
slow. 

There remains the proposal to change the personnel of the 
Court. This is in keeping with American constitutional 
traditions, similar changes having been made three times before 
when the Court was too’far out of touch with majority 
demands. 

It is an interesting fact that even Mr. Roosevelt’s con- 
servative opponents recognise that recent Supreme Court 
decisions have endangered public respect for the form of 
government. The extent of that danger is suggested by the 
number of people—from Mr. Walter Lippmann on the Right 
to Senator Wheeler on the Left—who are to-day asking to 
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have the constitution altered. Mr. Roosevelt takes more 
conservative ground; he suggests leaving the constitution 
alone and altering the justices. 

It is charged that this is a high-handed and undemocratic 
proposal, since it will give the New Deal a free hand without 


‘ waiting on the long-drawn-out process of amendment. But is 


there anything necessarily undemocratic about acting before 
it is too late? And is there anything high-handed about a 
proposal which was certain to be debated for months in the 


Congress and throyghout the country ? 


It is charged that “ packing: the Court” is a dangerous 
precedent to hand down to a future reactionary executive. But 
a reactionary executive will either be a do-nothing, like 
Coolidge, in which case he will not quarrel with his Court, 
or else he will be a genuine Fascist, in which case no con- 
stitutional check will impede him. The one defence against 
Fascism is to make democracy work, to show that it is not 
hamstrung, that it is both willing and able to promote justice. 
The Supreme Court, by preventing reforms that are long 
overdue, might breed Fascism. It is nonsense to suggest 
that the Court could quell Fascism by calling it unconstitutional. 

Professor Edward S. Corwin, a leading authority on American 
constitutional history, testified before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee that “there is no doubt that a vast part of the 
New Deal legislation could be sustained by doctrines approved 
by the Court, and equally reputable if not more reputable 
than the doctrines the Court used to reject the legislation. . . . 
If liberal interpretations of the constitution prevail, amend- 
ments may not be necessary. Let’s give the constitution a 
chance to function.” 

There is the whole issue. Shall the New Deal abdicate, 
shall it tell the people to whom it has made specific promises 
that it can do nothing, because by mere chance the majority 
on the Supreme Court is still composed of a group of justices 
who hold the social philosophy of post-Civil War America ? 
If so, the people may decide that the constitution is a poor 
affair. They may even decide that democracy, as Mussolini 
remarked, “stinks.”” But neither conclusion would be true. 
The constitution is adequate, if it is given a chance. And it 
is only a fake democracy that stinks. But if the constitution 
is made to mean robber-baron Jatsser-faire, if democracy is 
made to mean the protection of the few against the demand 
of the many for justice, then neither democracy nor the 
constitution has a rosy future. 

To sum up: it is the Administration’s belief, first, that 
something must be done to free America from the obstruction- 
ism of the present Supreme Court; second, that it would be 
a mistake to attempt a too rigid definition of the ambiguous 
phrases of the constitution, since there is much virtue in that 
ambiguity ; third, that it might be a mistake to deprive the 
Supreme Court of its review power; fourth, that the con- 
stitution can be preserved, and the Administration freed to 
keep its promises, by ensuring that a majority of the Supreme 
Court justices are men whose social and economic philosophy 
takes into account the century in which they are now all 
compelled to live. 

In judging the President’s proposals the following fact 
should be kept in mind ; if, as was to be expected, three or 
four vacancies had come during Mr. Roosevelt’s first term, 
the Court would now be safely and respectably pro-New Deal 
and there would be no need for the present quarrel. Where is 
the wisdom, or the statesmanship, in leaving such important 
matters to a neglectful Providence ? HERBERT AGAR 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Tue publication of Marshal De Bono’s Anno XIIII (Cresset 
Press, 12s. 6d.) is the outstanding political event of this week. 
I can see no limit to its political repercussions. Educated 
people have long been accustomed to smile at the crude 
psychology which sees political opponents as scoundrels ; we 
leave it to the sixteenth-century dramatists to write about 
Renaissance villains who stab and poison and arrange for 
massacres for purely selfish ends and without a moment’s 
compunction for their victims. It is a commonplace in 
twentieth-century England that nations “ stagger” into war, 
that neither side wants it and that even in a bad case like the 
Boer War, where England was the aggressor, some blame 
must be attached to both sides and a lot attributed to frayed 
nerves, misunderstandings and all the rest of it. But De 
Bono’s book is a straightforward, amply documented account 
of the destruction of a nation and the murder of hundreds of 
thousands of persons by deliberate, cold-blooded calculation. 
And the book is by the murderers themselves (Mussolini 
contributes a preface). There is here nothing left for argu- 
ment, nothing left to say in extenuation. De Bono went 
to Abyssinia to report in 1932; and asked for the honour of 
planning and conducting the war. Mussolini said that he 
wanted it arranged no later than 1936. There was no quarrel 
with Abyssinia ; De Bono makes it clear that the Abyssinians 
were always willing to settle any difficulties and give satis- 
faction, when “incidents” occurred. Therefore Italy had 
to invent a quarrel. De Bono only regrets that he could not 
conquer the country by a surprise attack, because foreigners 
would necessarily notice troops going through the Suez Canal. 
He describes the difficulties of carrying through the campaign 
and gives the texts of Mussolini’s peremptory orders to speed 
up and speed up until at length De Bono had to protest and 
was superseded. It was all completely cold-blooded and 
deliberate, like a Borgia murder. One is not using the usual 
hyperbole of politics when one describes Mussolini and De 
Bono as murderers ; that is in sober truth the word which the 
mother of every Italian who died in Abyssinia, and relatives 
of every Ethiopian poisoned or shelled in his native mountains, 
have the right to use. 
* * * 


The repercussions of this book may be as great in home 
affairs as they are in foreign. The most die-hard of Con- 
servatives cannot in future deceive himself into believing a 
word uttered by Mussolini or his allies. For instance, there 
is the question of the threatened insurgent mine-fields on the 
Spanish Coast; if the Government accepts Franco’s threats at 
their face value, it is voluntarily deceived. There can be no 
more doubt about the disgraceful nature of British policy 
in Abyssinia or in Spain. At a lunch organised by the Five 
Year Group last Tuesday, I heard Sir Arthur Salter make 
an admirable speech mainly about domestic policy. About 
foreign policy he only found it necessary to quote two passages 
from that morning’s review in the Times of Marshal De Bono’s 
book : 

It reveals that the Abyssinians were found to be so anxious to avoid 
war that in the end the Italians had to force it on them. By these 


compound admissions Marshal De Bono’s book makes British 
apologists for Italy’s action look peculiarly silly. 


And then 
Fear of sanctions was an additional cause for anxiety; and De 
Bono shows in what straits the Italians would have been if their 
supplies of petrol, above all, had been stopped. 
What more is there to say ? 
* x 


Why was I going to this dinner? I hate public dinners ; 
and what would one learn of Mr. Baldwin as one of a thousand 
guests ? Why was I going ? Subconsciously I suppose because 
Mr. Baldwin is retiring and it would be “ an occasion.”” Then 
I found I had two tickets. I owed someone an apology; | 
had accidentally accepted both as an individual and as THE 
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New STATESMAN AND NATION. Which place should I occupy ? 
I looked at my companions at the table where I was an in- 
dividual and hastily decided that the journalists would be 
much better company. Interesting talk, good food, and 
excellent wine all at the expense of the F.B.I. Thank you. 
Lord Hirst’s eulogy, and now Mr. Baldwin is speaking. A 
beautiful voice, that pleasant touch about “ growing old 
gracefully” and that mellow wisdom about the dangers of 
speed and mechanisation. “ Fifty years ago one never heard 
of a nervous breakdown.” His real philosophy this, humane, 
tolerant, the outlook not of Kipling but of a genial country 
gentleman. He delighted these prosperous manufacturers 
and business men. One could safely applaud sentiments so 
remote from the actualities, just as one could go to church 
on Sunday and feel better for listening to words that can be 
forgotten on Monday. What is there in common between 
Mary Webb and the job of making as much money as quickly 
as possible out of rearmament? This has always been the 
anomaly and the utility of Mr. Baldwin—to love the beauty 
of the Worcestershire countryside and the values of a passing 
age while cheered to the echo as leader of a Party dominated 
by men whose function it is to sweep away all that he himself 
would like to stand for. 


* * * 


An Englishman who has just returned from the Far East 
gives me a very interesting account of the obscure events 
that have followed the kidnapping and escape of General 
Chiang-Kai-Chek. That story remains impenetrably obscure 
to me, in spite of the rival theories of experts, some of whom 
declare that the whole thing was a Japanese plot to embroil 
the northern command with the Central Government. If so, 
the plot signally failed) The North-West troops have been 
moved out to the Tientsin-Pukow railway and into Northern 
Anwhei, a far richer area than the two North-Western provinces 
of Shensi and Kansu. These, with the arsenal and railway 
terminus at Sian, have been handed over to the Communists. 
Since the Red armies were at the time of the kidnapping 
incident in effective control of the area, with actual Soviet 
areas in North Shensi, and with the provincial administration 
much under Communist influence, this merely amounts to a 
recognition of the status quo. But my friend adds that the 
Communists have made terms with the Government, and are 
to be allowed a measure of local autonomy and given a subsidy 
of 50,000,000 dollars, in return for which they will accept the 
nominal control of the Central Government and rename their 
armies as Central Government troops. It will be interesting 
to see whether they will carry out this policy to the length 
of allowing foreigners to return to Sian, and the missionaries 
to their stations. There has certainly been a marked modera- 
tion in Communist pronouncements in China, and a call for 
a united front against the Japanese. On the other hand, the 
Central Government have chosen the same moment to proclaim 
a policy of reconciliation with Japan and for a renewal of 
Fascist propaganda—but this, my friend thinks, may well be 
only a temporary manoeuvre. In any case, the strategic 
possibilities of an adequately equipped Red army in the North- 
West provinces are important. The Red troops and com- 
manders who conducted the march to the North-West are 
potentially a very formidable force, and their presence on the 
flank of a Japanese movement into North China or Ninghsia 
might be decisive. They should be in touch with Sinkiang 
by the Urumchi bus route, which would permit them to 
receive a little support from Russia, though it is by no means 
certain that the Russians would give it. In any case, they are 
likely to present a formidable obstacle to a Japanese push 
south or south-west from Manchukuo. 


* * * 


I have in front of me an illustrated “book for old and 
young ” by one Elvira Bauer. It was published in Germany 
in time for the Christmas sales. The first edition of 50,000 
copies was sold out in a month. I scarcely hope to convey 
its quality to people who have not seen it. The cover shows 


a cunning fox and a foul and treacherous Jew, with the caption 
“Trust no fox on his green heath and no Jew upon his oath ! ” 
Inside, the production is like any children’s nursery rhyme 
book except that instead of Little Miss Muffet, Jack Horner, 
and The Old Man Who Wouldn’t Say His Prayers, we have a 
series of pictures and rhymes contrasting the glorious blonde 
Nordic with the bestial Jew, who is represented in each brightly 
coloured picture as a creature scarcely human, with great 
black hairs all over his face. First we learn that when God 
made the different races, the Jews were adopted by their father, 
the Devil, who later introduced them into Germany for Julius 
Streicher to turn out. 

The Jew from the beginning 

Is a murderer, says Jesus Christ. 

And since the Lord Jesus had to die, 

So did the Lord God know no people 

Which was capable of torturing him to death. 

Therefore he chose the Jews. 

That is why the Jews claim 

To be the chosen people. 
The reader is warned that the baptised Jew is only fooling the 
Christian, for once a Jew, always a Jew. Then there is a 
cheating Jewish trader, the grasping Jewish lawyer, and the 
cruel Jewish doctor who experiments on Gentiles in order 
only to cure Jews. The nastiest picture is of the Jewish 
butcher. 

A dirty fellow is Mr. Isaac, 

Instead of meat he selis half offal. 

One bit is lying on the floor, 

Another is in the claws of the cat. 

That does not trouble the Jewish butcher, 

For the meat gains in weight like that. 

And one must not forget 

He has not got to eat it himself. 


Then there is the beautiful Aryan maiden being seduced by 
a Yid who offers her jewellery, and an outraged Nordic father 
shouting at his daughter because she is walking out with a Jew. 
In contrast, we have a romantic picture of Julius Streicher 
surrounded by lovely Nordic children who are happy to take 
his advice and to drive the Jewish children out of their schools 
and the Jews out of Germany. It is this propaganda of race 
hatred amongst children which makes one’s blood run cold. 

Now it will be nice in the schools, 

For all the Jews must go, 

The big ones and the little ones. 

Cries and whines don’t help, 

Nor do rage and anger. 

Out with the Jew brood! 
The conclusion is : 


That Jews are not desired. 

The air belongs only to Germans, 

So little Jew, get out ! 
What will a generation of children brought up in this way be 
like ? How far can one rely on the common rule that children 
react against their parent’s teaching ? Not very far, I think, 
in a country where no alternative case can be stated for the 
adolescent to think about. 


+ * * 


It will be interesting to see whether the new “ book-maga- 
zine,” Fact, can establish itself. It is a novel idea and, apart 
from its intrinsic merits, valuable as a publishing experiment. 
The editor of Fact is R. W. Postgate ; it is to appear monthly 
and costs sixpence. Each issue is to contain about 100 pages, 
largely devoted to a single long article or essay—in fact, a 
small book of about 20,000 words. The bulk of the first 
issue, published this week, is devoted to a lively study of 
present tendencies by Mrs. G. D. H. Cole. It is called, rather 
surprisingly, The New Economic Revolution. After that 
comes an unusually well-informed account of the conditions of 
hotel waiters and employees by the assistant manager of a 
Fashionable Hotel. The next book or magazine (call it 
whichever you like), is to be about colonies and Empire 
and to be written by Leonard Barnes, one of the ten contri- 
buting editors. They also include Lancelot Hogben, Storm 
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Jameson, Francis Meynell, George Lansbury, Rudolph 
Messel, Stephen Spender and Calder Marshall. 


* * * 


A recent picture in the Daily Express showed that : 
The chimpanzees at Whipsnade now have Coronation mugs at 
their tea parties and wave the Union Jack with enthusiasm. 
But wandering through the Zoo the other day, I heard some 
one remark that the mandrills had got in first with their 
patriotic display. CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5'- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Mr. M. A. Young 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Mr. Evelyn Waugh, the novelist, who was a war correspondent 
in that vivid show in Abyssinia.—Tatler. 


. Although I am definitely a party Candidate and am opposed by a 
Labour nominee, my sympathies and interests cover every class and 
all shades of political opinion.—Election Address. 


I find on looking back in my diaries that I always fall in love on 
Thursdays. Do you suppose that there is any reason why this should 
be so ?—Letter in News-Chronicle. 


The Rev. A. F. Cox, vicar of Holy Innocents, Kingsbury, has refused 
to let the church hall for a dance on the evening of Coronation Day. 
“I think it is most inappropriate,” he said. ‘ We should think of 
the responsibilities of the King and Queen.”—Evening Standard. 


Mrs. Baldwin was the smartest dressed woman present.—A. 
Beverley Baxter, M.P., in Sunday Times. 


I desire to express my gratitude to Almighty God for his many 
mercies, especially in sparing my life in the railway catastrophe at 
Petit in Algeria, and for the many privileges I have been allowed to 
enjoy, including the prolongation of vigour of mind and body well 
beyond the limit of threescore and ten, and of having been born an 
Englishman in the reign of the best of English sovereigns in the most 
interesting and progressive of all periods of the world’s history under 
the most nearly perfect constitution and the most beneficent and highly 
favoured Empire the world has ever seen.—From a Will, quoted in 
the Daily Express. 


But, having seen Soho, there is no need to die, for the cooking, 
though foreign, is excellent.—Nottingham Evening Post. 


General Franco is no reactionary. He is about as different 
as possible from the Fascist with horns and hoofs denounced 
by our Left-lungers. He is a great gentleman.—J. L. Garvin, in 
Observer. 


CZECH AND GERMAN 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PRAGUE] 


Tue precarious existence of Czechoslovakia amidst its fire- 
breathing neighbours continues. Some believe the worst 
danger was over when the Germans decided not to attack the 
Czechs last November ; others fear that British rearmament 
is an incentive to Germany to move very soon. On the whole 
there is a good deal of genuine optimism in the country, 
though it is sometimes difficult not to canfuse the habits 
induced by living on the edge of catastrophe with a more 
positive optimism. If the integrity of Czechoslovakia can be 
saved, it is to President Bene$ that salvation will be due. This 
man has persuaded the pacifist, rationalist Czechs to rearm 
with enthusiasm. The army, contrary to every probability 
a few years ago, has become popular, and—still more sur- 
prising, perhaps—Dr. BeneS, busy little schoolmaster par 


. excellence, has become popular with the Army. 


Inside the country the Agrarian Party is the President’s 
most formidable opponent. This represents powerful vested 
interests, and is strong in the Cabinet and in all branches of 
the Civil Service. Eternal Agrarian bickerings with the 
Socialists—for instance, because the Agrarians wish to keep 
down the consumption of margarine in the interests of butter 
—sometimes paralyse Cabinet action. Smaller officials are 
usually members of the Agrarian party, and it is they, often 
at the instigation of the chauvinist National Union, who have 
constantly sabotaged the minority laws in the Sudeten 
country and in Southern Slovakia. 

Like many other countries Czechoslovakia is governed 
through an uneasy co-operation of opposing forces. Yet Dr. 
Bene seems always to take the initiative and seize the advan- 
tage. He made the Agreement with Russia in spite of the 
Agrarians. He was elected President almost in spite of them, 
and proceeded to put in his own nominee to succeed him at 
the Foreign Office. He won the most competent of the 
Agrarians over to his side, and now Dr. HodzZa and he are 
engaging upon a tussle with local officialdom in order to get 
the Minority Agreement of February 2oth translated into 
action. 

This Agreement made with the German Activists at a 
moment of marked economic recovery may prove to be a 
turning-point in Czechoslovak history if external events do 
not cut that history short. Hitherto Czechoslovakia’s German 
citizens have not had their due share of Civil Service jobs, partly, 
it should not be forgotten, because a good many Germans 
did not know Czech sufficiently well, and partly because a 
good many Germans have recently been felt to be too sym- 
pathetic to racialist and totalitarian conceptions which are 
in direct contradiction to the political principles of Prague. It 
will not be possible to turn out Czechs and put in Germans, but 
Dr. Hodi2a is willing to increase the total number of officials, and 
for the time being he intends to appoint more (duly qualified) 
Germans than Czechs until the proportion has been rectified. 
Already, and for the first time, two Germans have been ap- 
pointed to be Senatsprdsidenten in the Supreme Court. 

The February Agreement is also to apply to the Hungarian 
minority. This includes some 700,000 people (as compared 
with 3,300,000 Germans? whose rights have, on the other hand, 
been rather more neglected than those of the Bohemian Ger- 
mans. Even in the most purely Hungarian villages, for 
instance, only Slovakian has been visible at station or post 
office. The proportion of schools to Hungarians is lower 
than it should be, but in answer to reproaches on this point 
the Czechs or Slovaks can reply that in Hungary itself there 
are even less schools, and that, having to start from the extra- 
ordinarily backward conditions which Hungary had left 
behind in Slovakia, it is not to be wondered at if the authorities 
of the Republic concentrated their efforts upon first providing 
education in the languages of the new state. To the Magyar 
complaints that they have tried to denationalise defenceless 
peasants, the Czechs and Slovaks reply that the policy of 
Magyarising the Slovaks in pre-war Hungary was something 
whose effects the new Czechoslovak state would naturally 
wish to reverse. No doubt de-Magyarising has sometimes 
been attempted with too much enthusiasm. The revisionism 
of official Hungary has, on the other hand, forced the Slovakian 
Magyars to appear irredentist. It is also particularly unfor- 
tunate that the local authorities just now appear to be curtailing 
the periods available for Hungarian plays at the municipal 
theatres at Bratislava, KoSice, and even at UZhorod. Another 
bureaucratic blunder which irritates the Sudeteén Germans 
is the new proposition for curtailing the freedom of uni- 
versities ; the German University in Prague is particularly 
sensitive about this. 

One of the disquieting features in the situation has been the 
growing co-operation between the leaders of the German, 
and the leaders of the Hungarian, opposition. In Bratislava, 
for instance, the German-speaking wine-growers are followers 
of Henlein, and ready to make common cause with the dis- 
contented Magyars. Both the German and Hungarian oppo- 
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sitional leaders have uncompromisingly rejected the February 
Agreement. At Aussig, on February 28th, Henlein himself 
announced that the Sudeten Germans would be satisfied with 
nothing but complete autonomy and restitution for all the 
wrongs in his view suffered at Czech hands since the Peace 
Settlement. “They should not drive us to desperation,” 
he cried at one moment. This seemed to echo the prophecies 
of revolt which have been appearing in the Reich-German 
and semi-official Hungarian press. The likelihood of risings 
is actually remote ; the suggestion is just as irresponsible as 
that which blames Prague for the strength of Communism 
in Slovakia, whereas the Czechoslovak police is particularly 
stern in dealing with Communists in that part of the world. 

Now the great difference between the German and the Hun- 
garian problem in Czechoslovakia is that the Germans are 
an 80 per cent. industrial population and the Hungarians 70 
per cent. peasant. It has often been pointed out that the 
Sudeten Germans, largely depending upon the export of 
luxury articles as they do, were as badly hit by the slump as 
any distressed area one can think of. As recently as last 
October, unemployment in the German districts of Bohemia 
was three and a half times as great as among the Czechs. To- 
day, however, a remarkable change is occurring; even in 
Gablonz, a town long since impoverished by Japanese com- 
petition, where glass articles, and especially buttons, beads 
and brooches, are produced, improvement is visible and cannot 
be denied. By the beginning of March unemployment was 
decreasing so much more rapidly among the German than the 
Czech population as to stand at almost exactly two to one. 
Eager statisticians have calculated that the proportion will 
have been equalised before the end of May. 

The psychological effect of this development remains to be 
seen. The Czechoslovak Government and the German 
Activists, i.e., the democratic German parties which are repre- 
sented in the Government coalition, believe that Henleinism 
will lose many supporters ; local elections in the autumn will 
provide the first tangible evidence. Activist political meetings 
lately have certainly been more successful, while the Hen- 
leiners are taking to rowdyism. Disturbances of this kind 
are interpreted by some people as showing nervousness on 
the part of the Sudeten German Party, but to others they seem 
to provide an extension of the Aussig “ desperation ” threat. 

The Agrarians have not been entirely idle while the Presi- 
dent and the Premier have been tackling the problems of 
rearmament and minority administration. The failure to 
bring the Slovak Autonomists into the Cabinet is attributable 
to Agrarian intrigues, for the Agrarian Party is strongly anti- 
Clerical. Under the influence of Hlinka’s Autonomist Party, 
on the other hand, a Slovak village school shows a photograph 
of the Pope in every classroom, rather more prominently 
hung than the photographs of Masaryk and Bene$; not only 
Agrarian Czechs dislike the implication. In the past some 
Agrarian leaders have given indirect encouragement to Henlein, 
with whose anti-Russian protests they sympathised. But 
since the Aussig speech no good Czech, however anti-Com- 
munist he may be, can fail to condemn the efforts of Henlcin, 
since the autonomy demand spells to all Czechs the disinte- 
gration of the Republic. 

All Europe is asking whether Czechoslovakia can continue 
to avoid the bilateral pact with Germany which the Agrarians 
advocate. International circumstances have undoubtedly com- 
pelled the Government of Prague to give this project more 
friendly consideration of late. Czechoslovakia still insists 
upon the maintenance of her agreements with France and with 
Russia, but she feels that if Germany would agree to a non- 
aggression and non-intervention pact, the effect, not so much 
upon the relations of Berlin with Prague, but upon world 
opinion and upon the state of mind of her German minority, 
would be worth while. 

For some time the relations of Czechoslovakia with the 
Reich have been very extraordinary. Diplomatically the 
greatest correctness has been preserved all through the period 
of the scurrilous press campaign launched by the Gleichges- 


chaltet newspapers of Germany against the Czechoslovaks. 
Bolshevik indictments have recently been dropped, and the 
German press has concentrated upon the wrongs of the Sudeten 
Germans, although it is well known that the Germans in 
Italy and Hungary are treated far worse. In February 
the Germans who came to Prague to negotiate a new com- 
mercial treaty were particularly friendly—it is true that they 
wished to be provided with Czechoslovak grain as quickly 
as possible. A favourable treaty was negotiated by which 
more Czechoslovak agricultural produce—fats, of course, 
in particular—were to go to Germany, while Germany increased 
the facilities for German tourists to visit Czechoslovakia. It 
has often been pointed out that the Reich has never been 
willing tc do anything to alleviate the export difficulties of 
the Sudeten Germans, though on other occasions economic 
are readily sacrificed to political considerations. Apart 
from the possibility of more German visitors in Carlsbad and 
Marienbad, the new Treaty does nothing to help Sudeten 
German industry, whereas the recent commercial treaty 
between Czechoslovakia and France arranges for something 
like a 20 per cent. increase of glass and porcelain exports, i.c., 
from Gablonz and Carlsbad, to France. 

Tentative moves have recently been made towards a rap- 
prochement between Austria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
but on the whole Prague is not inclined to overrate the poten- 
tialities involved. The situation has undoubtedly been dis- 
cussed at the Little Entente meeting at Belgrade. Czecho- 
slovakia’s position with regard to Germany is not nearly so 
favourable as that of Yugoslavia recently was with regard to 
Italy, but it seems likely that she will get an agreement on 
Italian-Yugoslav lines if she can. It might be supposed that 
Germany would soon be compelled to choose between in- 
vading Czechoslovakia or coming to terms with her; on the 
other hand, Hitlerist Germany knows all about nuisance 
value, and may therefore prefer to prolong the uncertainty 
of to-day, the curious conflict between the rationalism of 
BeneS and the mysticism of Hitler. 


NOT INSULTED 


In a recent book of reminiscences I read a story about an 
eminent novelist and myself, which interested me greatly, 
partly because it referred to me and partly because it was 
not within a mile of being true. I am not suggesting that 
the writer of the book invented it, but merely that he must 
have misunderstood something that he heard or that he heard 
something that somebody else had misunderstood. He began 
by praising the novelist as a man who simply could not help 
being sincere—a man with whom truth will out at all costs. 
The novelist, it appears, invited me to lunch at his club, and 
during lunch another member came up and spoke to me in 
a friendly way, whereupon the novelist, helpless in the grip 
of his sincerity, insulted me in a sneer of one syllable. In 
order to prevent misapprehension, I should explain at one 
that the word was “ Why?” = Still it was spoken with such 
appalling sincerity and was so pregnant with insult that, 
according to the writer, in a sturdier age there would have been 
only one answer to it—a smack on the jaw. 

How much more dramatic the story would have been if 
I had actually given the novelist that smack on the jaw, and 
if the novelist had replied with a characteristically sincere 
punch on the nose! I might even have achieved my ambition 
and got into the gossip columns. “ SCENE IN CLUBLAND: 
FAMOUS NOVELIST’S FIGHT WITH GUEST IN PALL MALL.” 
I should have liked that.. I should also have been secure of 
immortality, for the incident would have been bound to appear 
in the novelist’s biography. I might even have had a footnote 
to myself as the hated guest who once hit the sincere novelist 
a smack on the jaw. 

Now I have often wished to hit somebody a smack on the 
jaw. The repressed desire to hit somebody a smack on the 
jaw may have played a larger part in forming my character 
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than I know. At the same time, I have never had secret 
designs of the sort on this particular novelist. One reason 
may be that he is one of the most courteous men alive—a man 
rather more incapable of being rude to a guest than of robbing 
a church. He is a man who would not insult a guest even 
if the guest were an armament-manufacturer. And that is 
saying a lot, for he detests armament-manufacturers. If 
he were tried by a jury of those who know him on a charge 
of having insulted a guest in a club, the jury, I am convinced, 
would dismiss the charge without waiting to hear the evidence 
for the defence. 

In the first place, they would notice a certain contradiction 
in the story, and would ask themselves how it came about 
that this passionately sincere man came to invite to lunch 
some one he obviously disliked. It is true that there are such 
things 4s business lunches, at which men who loathe each 
other may frequently be found overeating together ; but this 
was not a business lunch. Then there is the question why, 
if the novelist is so helplessly sincere, he did not welcome 
me in the hall of the club with some such honest greeting as : 
“‘ Frankly, I have never liked you; but if you care to come 
upstairs and lunch at my expense you may do so.” Lunch 
in such circumstances would at least have been memorable. 
In the perfect story the novelist would then have taken me 
to the cloak-room and have said: “ You’d better wash your 
hands. They need it.” Having led me upstairs to a table, 
he would have sat down with a yawn and said: “ Look here. 
Let’s not bore each other with conversation. All men are 
bores at lunch but, if I may speak frankly, you, I have always 
thought, are the absolute limit.” Calling for the wine-list, 
he would proceed in the same vein: “I know good wine is 
wasted on you, but as I like it myself I am ordering a bottle 
of No. 18.” Then through lunch he would keep looking 
at me venomously, muttering under his breath: “ How I 
loathe you! How I should like to wring your filthy neck! I 
have always detested Irishmen—especially Irishmen from 
Belfast. What I can’t make out is why the Nationalists didn’t 
strangle you in your cradle. Ye gods, how boredI am. Why, 
in heaven’s name, did I ever invite you to lunch? Anyhow,” 
he would say “ I’ve had enough of it. We won’t wait for the 
chickén. I think you’d better get out before I begin to tell 
you what I really think of you.” 

That, it must be admitted, would have had the ring of 
sincerity, if not of hospitality; and it may be that thoughts 
of the kind streamed through the brain of the novelist as we 
sat through lunch in a state of apparent amiability. But, 
if so, he was not sincere enough to utter them. He did not even 
lose his self-control to the point of uttering the barbed 
monosyllable ‘“‘ Why?” He may have uttered the word, 
but it was not barbed but spoken in persiflage. If it had been 
otherwise, I should have remembered it, for an insulting 
host, I imagine, is something not easily forgotten. The 
novelist, too, would have remembered it—unless he is a man 
who is rude to so many of his guests that an insult here or 
there means nothing to him. But he is not, and, like myself, 
he regards the story as a myth. 

How, then, does such a story come to be believed, or to be 
told? We can partly explain it, I fancy, by the imperfection 
of the human ear. Ears are of all sorts, ranging from the 
acutely receptive to the deaf. Most ears, it is reasonable 
to suppose, are partially deaf. The majority of people, indeed, 
are much deafer than they realise. They are partially deaf 
both to the sound of words and to tones of speech. The mis- 
hearings of the almost entirely deaf have often been the theme 
of comedy. A character in a play tells a deaf:man that some 
one has been struck by lightning, and the deaf man replies : 
‘““ What’s that ? You say you’ve just come back from Brighton ?” 
We have all experienced this kind of conversation and, as a 
result, we do not regard the deaf man as a trustworthy narrator 
of what has been told him. On the other hand, we place 
far too much reliance on the reports of the partially deaf. 
There are partially deaf people, for example, whose ears 
catch only some of the words in a sentence. If you told one 


of them that So-and-so had been drinking the waters at Harro- 
gate, he—or she—would hear chiefly the word “ drinking ” 
and would be convinced that the unfortunate So-and-so was 
drinking himself to death. Half-hearing of a milder type 
causes innumerable errors of the same kind as the mistransla- 
tion of the Kaiser’s “ contemptibly little army ” into “ con- 
temptible little army.” The human ear is the lord of mis- 
translators. I doubt whether—especially at times of crisis, 
when the hearing is still further dulled—more than twenty- 
five per cent. of people are capable of hearing exactly 
what an opponent says. I wish someone would make a list 
of almost incredible mis-hearings. He would find plenty of 
them in the records of political controversy and in the law 
reports. 

Even those who can hear words perfectly, however, fre- 
quently mis-hear tones of speech. Speak ironically and you 
will be taken seriously. Make a joke, and the ear of the hearer 
will translate it into earnest. The ear, indeed, is as mighty 
a deceiver as the eye or the brain. How deceptive are the 
eye and the brain was shown the other day when a famous 
humorist in the course of a column of cornucopian and de- 
liberate nonsense made some such remark as: “ Mr. Shaw 
ate a steak, and wrote St. foan.” The fact that this sentence 
appeared in a column of fun and that it was as completely 
surrounded by fun as an island by water, did not prevent 
an impassioned vegetarian from reading it literally and writing 
to the press to declare on the authority of Mr. Shaw that the 
statement was “a lie.” If such misunderstandings can occur 
while a man is reading a daily paper at leisure and when a 
brilliant writer has made it clear that he is only joking, how 
can misunderstandings fail to occur when in the course of 
conversation words are hurtling past the ear at the rate of 
heaven knows how many words a minute ? 

“ T couldn’t believe my ears ” is a phrase incommon use. If 
anyone ever uses it to me again, I will reply: “ My friend, why 
should you? Believe, if you will, Baron Munchausen ; be- 
lieve Louis de Rougemont; but no sane man would believe 
his ears unless they had been tested and passed by an aurist, 
a psychologist and a professor of persiflage.” How right 
those Eastern philosophers are who declare that the world 
of the senses is an illusion! I do not know whether all the 
five senses are equally deceptive, but the eye and ear, at least, 
are marvellous deceivers. The poets have spoken well of 
the eye, and there is much to commend it from an aesthetic 
point of view. Two lovely blue eyes, however, may be so 
incapable of seeing accurately that in the witness-box they 
may help to send an innocent man to prison. How many 
witnesses, having seen the same thing, have really seen the 
same thing? If eyes could be believed, many of the cases 
in the criminal courts would be over in half the time. And, 
if the eye cannot be relied on, what of the ear, of which a wise 
man—himself once known as the Father of Lies—said: 
“ The ear is a less trustworthy witness than the eye”? Like 
the eye, it has much to be said for it aesthetically, but it is the 
playboy of the head, never so happy as when taking part in 
a game of Russian Scandal. Perhaps my own ear mis-heard 
the sincere novelist in the club. Or, perhaps, not. 

On the whole—relying on him rather than on my ear—I 
should be inclined to say: “‘ Certainly not.” ¥. Be 


MR. BALDWIN AND BILBAO 


Two reasons have been given by Mr. Baldwin for advising 
British shipping not to use the port of Bilbao. The first was 
the presence of mines. “ The difficulty,” said Mr. Baldwin, 
“is that this situation is a comparatively new one. It is 
possible now to sow harbours and the approaches to harbours 
with mines. This is a comparatively new problem...” 
This statement alone suggests that the Government have 
been misadvised on the legal position. The problem of 
submarine mines is not new. Lawrence in his standard work, 
War and Neutrality in the Far East, published 2s early as 
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1904, gave some fifteen pages to the question, in the course 
of which he remarked “ Mines are not new. ... The first 
to employ them successfully at sea were the Confederates 
(in the American Civil War, 1861-1865) who mined their 
harbours and who blew up several of the attacking or blockading 
shi a 

Great Britain took part in framing Convention VIII at 
the Second Hague Conference of 1907, which lays down 
actual rules for the use of mines. The second of these rules 
prohibits the laying of mines off the coasts and ports of the 
enemy with the sole object of intercepting commercial navi- 
gation. On behalf of Great Britain Sir Ernest Satow made a 
reservation against this rule on the ground that it did not go 
far enough. The British view, put very strongly, was that 
mines laid for any purpose either in territorial waters or in 
the high sea were in any case contrary to international law 
if they were likely to be a menace to neutral shipping. There- 
fore it will be seen that, far from the problem of mines being 
new, if the insurgent’s forces, as it appears, are laying mines 
solely for the purpose of interfering with commercial naviga- 
tion, they are offending against a rule of international law 
thirty years old. If they are laying mines in such a way as to 
be a danger to neutral shipping, then they are offending 
against what Great Britain declared thirty years ago to be 
at that time already the established rule of international law. 

It is hard to find any explanation of Mr. Baldwin’s words 
other than that the Cabinet’s legal advisers were ignorant of 
Convention VIII and the whole discussion which took place 
at the Hague. 

The second reason for the warning, implied only this time 
by Mr. Baldwin, was that inside Spanish territorial waters 
British ships might be attacked by air or by sea. 

For this there is also a precedent, which, like the Hague 
Convention, was passed over in silence. In 1877 an almost 
identically similar situation arose in Peru. An insurgent 
cruiser, the ‘“‘ Huascar,” took papers and coal from two British 
merchantmen. The merchantmen were at the time not only 
within Peruvian territorial waters but actually at anchor in 
harbour. The British Admiralty nevertheless treated the 
matter as piracy, and the rebel cruiser was engaged by a 
British man-of-war in territorial waters. The engagement 
was indecisive, and the British admiral thereupon organised 
a torpedo attack upon the rebel cruiser as she lay inside a 
Peruvian port. The case of the “ Huascar”’ is quoted in all 
standard text books as the leading authority on the rights 
under international law which foreign Governments possess 
for dealing with insurgent interference, with neutral shipping. 
It is remarkable that no reference at all was made by Mr. 
Baldwin to what up till now has been accepted as the correct 
rule in International Law nor any explanation given as to why 
this old-established view of law had been abandoned. 

In reply to a direct question put to him by Mr. Attlee, 
Mr. Baldwin said that he did not consider that the position 
at Bilbao amounted to a blockade. In the absence of a 
blockade, even though the insurgents were recognised as 
belligerents, they would have only the right to stop British 
ships carrying contraband. They have made no declaration 
defining contraband, and it is doubtful whether food can ever 
be contraband; in any case the insurgents have no prize 
courts before which, under international law, any alleged 
case of carrying contraband must be brought before the ship 
or its cargo can be seized. According to the previously 
accepted standards of international law, General Franco’s 
threats against neutral shipping would be quite unjustified 
even if he were recognised as a belligerent. 

Great Britain’s refusal to convey British ships through 
Spanish territorial waters is, therefore, an abandonment to 
the threat of force of the whole of the previously accepted 
Standards of international law. It is unfortunate that if 


political circumstances necessitated such an abandonment 
the issue should have been confused by the quite erroneous 
Suggestion that the question of mines was 
new problem.” 
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Correspondence 


CONDITIONS AT BILBAO 


Srr,— Your readers will doubtless be interested to hear some- 
thing of the experience of the Church Delegation that visited 
Spain in the last few weeks. The Delegation consisted of The 
Dean of Canterbury, Rev. Father Iredell, Mrs. Hannah Laurie 
and Miss Olga Levertoff (Anglicans), Miss Monica Whately, 
L.C.C., and Mrs. Beer (Catholic) and Prof. MacMurray and Mr. 
D. R. Davies (Free Churches). Part of the delegation, Dean of 
Canterbury, Miss Whateley, Mrs. Beer, Prof. MacMurray and 
Mr. D. R. Davies went into the Basque country, with head- 
quarters in Bilbao. The rest went into Valencia and Madrid. 

Speaking on behalf of that part of the delegation that went to 
Bilbao I may say that we saw many things of the greatest interest 
and importance. 

First, we happened, whether by good luck or bad fortune, to 
be actual witnesses of Franco’s aerial attack on Durango. In 
view of the fact that General Franco claimed, over the broadcast, 
that Communists were guilty of dynamiting three churches in 
Durango, we, including the Dean of Canterbury, actually saw 
the dropping of the bombs over Durango. Within an hour of 
the attack we were in Durango itself and saw the damage inflicted. 
Three churches and an Augustinian convent were completely 
destroyed. 

This raises the whole question of Church and religion in Spain, 
and particularly the Basque country. I may state that the only 
churches we saw destroyed in the Basque country were those 
destroyed by Franco’s bombs. In Durango itself, I was only 
able to come across three Communists. There can be no doubt 
whatever that the churches in Durango were destroyed by Franco’s 
Italian aeroplanes. The smoke of their bombs still lay about us 
as we entered Durango. Throughout the whole of the Basque 
country, we did not once see a single church destroyed or damaged 
in the slightest. On the contrary, all the churches were open 
and fully functioning. One of the officiating priests of St. 
Nicholas, the patron church of Bilbao, informed me that on Sunday, 
April 4th, the Church administered 7,000 communions. It was, 
in effect, the same story wherever we went. We travelled through 
the entire Basque province, still in Government hands, and 
wherever we went, town or country, all the churches were open, 
and at all hours of the day there were present men and women 
in considerable numbers. 

The Basque people are among the most religious in Europe. 
Church and people are completely united. We were not able to 
trace the slightest division or enmity between Church and people 
in Bilbao or any other town or village. Many members of the 
Basque Government are themselves devout Catholics. In a 
unique way, the Catholic Church in the Basque country seems to 
have been identified with the people in their daily life and in their 
struggle ior national freedom. In fact, there is no religious 
problem in the Basque. There is not the slightest hostility 
between the Government and the Church. 

The problem facing the Basque Government is not that of a 
reactionary Fascist Church, but the problem of feeding the people. 
The acuteness of the food shortage in Bilbao and the Basque 
cannot be exaggerated. Let me give one or two examples. 

I noticed an almost complete absence of horses. Upon inquiry 
I was informed that all the horses had already been killed for food. 
And not only the horses, but also dogs. I noticed a few dogs— 
and always the same ones—lean, gaunt and starving. Shops and 
cafés and restaurants are completely denuded. The shops are 
open a few hours a day and all food is strictly rationed. Queues 
are an established feature of the life of Bilbao. Throughout our 
stay, we never even saw a crumb of bread. 

Let your readers be under no illusion. The food shortage in 
the Basque country is real and desperate. Women and children 
—to say nothing of the men and the soldiers—are suffering dread- 
ful malnutrition, if malnutrition means sheer insufficiency of food. 
These things the Basque people are suffering in fighting our 
battles. It is not only the Government that is waging war against 
Franco. The whole people of Bilbao are solidly against Franco. 
His bombing of open towns has inspired the least politically con- 
scious of the Basque masses with a deadly hatred. They are 
prepared to suffer death rather than surrender. In such a circum- 
stance, the least we can do, in what is still supposed to be a demo- 
cratic country, is to see to it that our Government shall not be 
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allowed to assist General Franco in starving a brave people who 
are fighting, not only for their own freedom, but for the liberty 
of every European and Britisher. D. R. DAVIEs 


MODERN SCHOOLS 


Sir,— 
I who am no fool 
Say, all should have one schoo! ; 
Rich, poor, short or tall 
There should be one for all ; 
Dull, clever, great or small, 
Genius, dolt or fool 
All should have one school. 


To sixteen up from seven 
There should be this leaven ; 
All English girls and boys 
Have the same tasks and joys ; 
A noble State employs 
Teachers the best that be 
Compulsory and free. 


There should be this leaven 
To sixteen up from seven, 
Then let talent show 

The way each has to go: 
Genius, blockhead, fool 
Now in a different schooi 
Or in no school at all. 


The genius and the fool 
God gave them both one school, 
Life! And life-will be 
Unequal, rich and free 
When false distinctions fall 
From men schoolfellows all— 
Dull, clever, great and small. 
HEADMASTER 





Sir,—W. L. S.’s article used the oldest and most absurd argu- 
ments such as one only expects from complete reactionaries. As, 
for instance, that boys from a “ free ’”’ school on returning to con- 
ventional school life began to wash their necks. The truth on 
this subject of cleanliness is actually that, in the older types of 
school, bathroom facilities are frequently most inadequate and the 
child in such schools is too often restricted to a weekly bath, 
whereas the allegedly unwashed progressive child has a hot bath 
every night, together with far more frequent opportunities for 
swimming and for wearing little clothing, which make him a 
cleaner and healthier type than the black-coated urchin whom 
the schoolmaster creates for the fun of disciplining him into 
neck washing. 

Then this matter of letting children “‘ give up” subjects that 
they do not like. The whole trend of reform of the examination 
system to-day is towards greater latitude in subjects, because it 
is obviously preferable that students should work at the subjects 
they like, and there is grave doubt as to whether they remember 
very much of what they have been driven to learn under threat of 
punishment. Long before the examination age the child reared 
to independence is capable of setting himself steadily to rather 
dull work when he realises that it is necessary for the career he 
has chosen. Moreover, the liberty he gets before examinations 
loom enables both him and his teachers to find out what he is 
really fitted for, rather than what he can cram. The danger with 
the able child in the old system is that he can cram anything, 
does all his subjects to get credit marks, and has no time to think 
what he really likes doing and what it may lead to in adult life. 

The “ Ex-Victims ”’ hit the nail on the head, and I wish that 
parents and educators would listen to them. Buildings and 
equipment are only the shell of education. The teachers’ char- 
acter and ability, fresh air and good food are the important things. 
Educational authorities go in for buildings first ; parents notice 
the headmaster’s study and the grandeur of house and grounds, 
failing to realise that these are paid for only too often by poor 
food and underpaid and second-rate staff. If parents would give 
up their snobbery, the progressive schools, which pick and train 
many able young men and women teachers, would be in a position 
to retain their services when their experience warrants them 
receiving higher salaries. The sneering attitude works very 
great harm in respect of these young teachers. They become 


‘ 


valuable by virtue of the pioneer experience they have had, and 
in their subsequent career they often find that they must minimise 
or decry that training which gives life and body to their work 
even when done under more conventional conditions. 

W.L.S. does not think that the world is getting better and 
better. At the same time he is satisfied with the products of 
old-fashioned education, which still accounts for the majority of 
ex-pupils. To whom then is the bad state of the world due ? 
Is it to the handful educated on modern lines or to the mass whose 
minds have been so little “ exercised”? that they cannot reason 
logically about events in Europe to-day, and whose hearts are so 
dulled that they merely shrug shoulders and vacantly hope to 
keep out of trouble, while men and women die for the crime of 
imagining a better world and tyranny marches steadily nearer 
their own country ? Dora RUSSELL 

Beacon Hill School, 

The Glebe, Northiam, Sussex. 


THE LEFT BOOK CLUB 


Sir,—Mr. J. Allen Skinner’s letter in your last issue shows 
ignorance of the facts. 

“Tt can be assumed that it is not the intention of such a Club 
to publish works expressing an orthodox Right Wing or Labour 
Party point of view.”” Mr. Skinner must not make hasty assump- 
tions. I announced many months ago in the Left News that 
Attlee, the leader of the Parliamentary Labour Party, was writing 
a book, to be a Club choice, entitled The Labour Party in 
Perspective : and this “ title’ has been given in every one of the 
hundreds of thousands of descriptive leaflets which have been 
issued for the Club during the last months. The book is now 
nearing completion and I expect to have the manuscript in my 
hands in two or three weeks’ time. 

This book will form one of a trio of “ choices,’’ which will be 
issued over a period of four or five months. The other two are 
The Postwar History of the British Working Class, by Allen Hutt, 
a Communist ; and The People’s Front, by G. D. H. Cole, who, 
I suppose, might be described as “ unofficial Labour” and is 
certainly not a Communist. Here, then, is a group of three books 
dealing broadly with the same topic and representing the points 
of view of official Labour, unofficial Labour and Communism. 

I could, of course, give many other instances of Mr. Skinner’s 
inaccuracy. For instance, the choices have included books by 
Salvemini (Liberal anti-Communist), Rudolf Olden (ditto), 
Stephen Spender (who at the time of writing was half-way between 
Liberalism and Communism and whose book was very critical— 
erroneously, in my opinion—of certain aspects of the Soviet 
regime)—Jellinek (I am not sure what his political opinions are, 
but I believe that he is a Manchester Guardian correspondent, and 
is therefore probably not a Communist), and George Orwell 
(whose book was written from a completely independent point ot 
view and was highly critical of many characteristics of Liberals, 
Socialists and Communists alike); and among the “ additional ”’ 
books, which are only second in importance to the “ choices,” 
have been The Struggle for Peace, by Sir Stafford Cripps (Socialist 
League), The Private Manufacture of Armaments, by Philip 
Noel-Baker (Labour Party), Christiamty and the Social Revolution, 
etc., etc. But perhaps I have said sufficient. 

14 Henrietta Street, VicToR GOLLANCZ 

Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Sir,—Mr. Allen Skinner’s letter attacking the parochialism of 
the Left Book Club Selection Committee was most salutary, 
though he did not mention the fundamental peculiarity of the 
whole business—that so many people in what is supposed to be 
a nation of individualists should be willing to have their reading 
regularly chosen for them by an exclusive committee of this 
kind. No doubt laziness and foolish bookshop-phobia partly 
account for the Club’s huge membership; partly, too, the 
ingenious dodge by which 2s. 6d.-appears to buy often as much as 
10s. 6d. worth—this, as the huckster knows, never fails. But I 
do not think Mr. Skinner can properly call workers “‘ politically 
alive ’’ who are not even intellectually alive enough to do a little 


looking round on their own account before deciding what and 
when to buy. 

All credit to dictator Gollancz for having seen that there are 
42,000 intellectual sheep in Great Britain; but I hope some of 
them may soon realise that there is often excellent grass outside 
the particular pen into which they are monthly herded. 

The danger that Left books from other publishers get crowded 
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out is a real one, as any progressive bookseller will tell you. An 
instance of this occurred last winter when the Club issued Spain 
in Revolt, which expert reviewers found to be merely a hasty and 
inaccurate digest by two not too well-informed American journal- 
ists. This inadequate compilation, however, was the one that 
had the 40,000 sale, while other books at comparable prices, 
Carlos Prieto’s Spanish Front and Conze’s Spain To-day, both 
of them authoritative and helpful, sold quite humbly. This sort 
of thing may well happen again, and the past failures of book 
publishers to co-operate do not encourage one to believe that 
Mr. Skinner’s scheme could ever be made workable. But some- 
thing of the kind is obviously desirable, and perhaps Mr. Gollancz 
himself, if his motives are as disinterested as he would have us 
believe, will suggest something. Or will he ? 
32 Great Ormond Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


T. M. Horper 





Sir,—As one of the publishing houses presumably referred to 
by Mr. Allen Skinner in his letter on the Left Book Club “ who 
have been able to do valuable work in maintaining a free press 
for Socialist thought,’’ we may be permitted to say that so far from 
Mr. Gollancz’s vivid and successful propaganda for Left books 
“ starving us out,” it has actually helped. Naturally, there is 
certain, we hope friendly, competition for works and authors. 
But he has succeeded in putting Left books right where they 
should be, and in persuading people to buy progressive thoughtful 
books who had not done so before. And, commercially speaking, 
these people want more Left books—our books among them. The 
benefit to Left bookshops—centres of culture in many a pro- 
vincial town—of the Left Book Club membership is tremendous. 
It “lifted us from the mud” is how one of their booksellers 
described the matter. And this benefits us, gives us a fresh market 
as well as the other publishers of Left books. 

Lawrence and Wishart, Ltd., 

2 Parton Street, London, W.C.1. 


A. E. PARSoNs 


UNIVERSITY HOOLIGANISM 


Sir,—‘* We must have faith that this example will finally prevail 
because men are so made that they must still follow the highest 
when they see it.” 

A friend of mine read out this sentence to me to-day from the 
current issue of THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION, and asked 
me to guess from what part of the paper he had extracted it. 
Quick as a flash, I replied: ‘ From the ‘ This England,’ column.” 
Imagine my astonishment when I learned that it had appeared 
in the correspondence columns, being the colophon to a credo 
enunciated by Sir Philip Magnus. 

I am enchanted by a saint-like belief in the excellence of human 
nature which in any other than the twentieth century might have 
been considered almost pathological. I now realise the faith 
which inspired the firing of the Reichstag and the reprisals at 
Addis Ababa. I realise that it is only because “‘ men are so 
made that they must still follow the highest when they see it,” 
that the young men at Cracow threw the Jewish girl-students on 
the floor and kicked their faces in. 

Sir Philip maintains “ that there is so much that cries out for 
sympathy and redress at home.” He is right and, if a section 
of the undergraduates at Oxford or Manchester Universities 
were to be treated as the Jewish students were treated in Pecs 
and Cluj, there would be forty million Britishers in Great Britain 
alone wanting to know the reason why. When these things 
happen to Jewish students in Cluj and Pecs there are not more 
than sixteen million Jews the world over to utter a word of 
protest, and it would seem reasonable to expect that those most 
fortunately circumstanced might protest the matter most sharply. 

Sir Philip will not expect me, or any other Jew, to believe that 
it is not by the sheerest accident of tribal migration that he him- 
self did not have a nephew at Cluj who had his teeth knocked out, 
or a niece at Pecs who had her hair torn out by the roots. If it 
had happened that way, I wonder if that would have shaken Sir 
Philip’s confidence in his almost too sweet philosophy. 

16, Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8. Louis GOLDING. 


Sir,—Everybody will agree with the sound principle laid down 
by Sir Philip Magnus that sensibility should be “ fittingly con- 
joined with sense,’’ but one wonders why he missed the opportunity 
of exemplifying this principle in his letter. If he, indeed, feels 


any sympathy for the students of his race who are persecuted at 
Universities in Central and Eastern Europe, it is difficult to 
understand why he protested against my article, in which I 
suggested that the rousing of public opinion in the Western world 
might help to bring about an alleviation of their lot. Neither in 
my article nor in my reply to his first letter did I suggest political 
intervention. 

Sir Philip is quite mistaken in saying that I admitted that the 
Minorities Treaties are to-day obsolete, for I made no such 
admission. On the contrary, there are, fortunately, States in which 
these Treaties are carefully observed. He believes that in those 
States in which they are violated people will be persuaded to 
amend their ways by contemplating “ the decent, ordered, tolerant, 
happy and prosperous living ’’ that exists in the British Common- 
wealth. Sancta simplicitas! Since the good example set by 
virtuous people in countries in which race-hatred is rampant 
utterly fails to influence those of their compatriots who indulge 
in barbarous excesses, it is idle to hope that good examples from 
distant lands will have even the least effect upon them. 

ISRAEL COHEN 


SIR HERBERT BARKER 


S1r,—Since I last wrote to you Sir Herbert Barker has heaped 
coals of fire on my head by asking me to tea, and submitting with 
the utmost good humour both to be cross-examined on his work 
and to be lectured on what he ought to do about it. I was rather 
disappointed personally because, although I use manipulation a 
lot, his range of work does not coincide with mine at all. On the 
other hand, I admit freely that, though I have always thought he 
had much to teach, I have probably underestimated the originality 
of his methods, and overestimated the extent to which they are 
generally known. 

He tells me that he is really going to get on with the recording 
of his work, particularly in the form of the surgical textbook of the 
future, the cinematograph film. I think he was wrong to leave 
this till now ; anyone who has stirred the dust of medical history 
knows that work of value really does disappear completely for lack 
of recording and teaching. However, it will serve to occupy the 
last twenty years of his career before he finally retires ; always 
providing that the osteopaths do not get their Bill passed, and so 
make it an offence for him or his like to manipulate at all. I 
gathered that Sir Herbert’s opinion of that artless attempt to estab- 
lish a transatlantic monopoly was not very different from my own. 

As far as I can make out, a good deal of the trouble on this point 
of publication has arisen from Sir Herbert’s forgetting the old 
saying that “ Corporations have neither souls to save, not back- 
sides to kick.” This has led him to ignore individuals and try 
to get in touch with some sort of central medical executive with 
an interest in technique ; a body that might possibly be useful, 
but that unfortunately does not exist. 

I wish him luck. I know what he will come up against: those 
who say that results they have not bothered to inspect are im- 
possible ; and those who say that methods are utterly wrong, and 
that anyway they have been using them themselves for the last 
forty years. But at least he should stop the Blimps of our pro- 
fession, those who vindicated our dignity by striking Dr. Axham 
off the Register, from saying “Gad Sir, Lord Scalpel is right. 
The feller’s results are so good that he doesn’t dare to publish 
them !” DENIS BROWNE 

48 Queen Anne Street, 

Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 


AN ANTI-FASCIST CONFERENCE 


S1r,—On Sunday, April 25th, at 3 p.m., an All London Delegate 
Conference on Fascism and Anti-Semitism wil! be held at Beaver 
Hall, Garlick Hill, Cannon Street, E.C.4, organised by my Council 
in conjunction with the Jewish People’s Council. 

At this Conference the speakers will include The Dean of St. 
Paul’s, Dr. Moses Gaster, Mr. A. M. Wall of the London Trades 
Council and Mr. J. Jacobs. It will be conducted on strictly 
non-party lines and the delegates will be asked to consider the 
practical steps that can be taken to combat propaganda based on 
racial prejudice and associated with incitement to disorderly 
conduct. The conference will be unique in so far as it is the first 
occasion on which Jewish and non-Jewish organisations have 
officially co-operated to oppose Fascism and to uphold democratic 
rights. 

A very large number of invitations have been sent to Societies 
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asking them to send delegates, but if any Society interested in this 
matter has been omitted we shall be glad if they will communicate 
immediately with this office. RONALD KIDD, 
The National Council for Civil Liberties, Secretary. 
Morley House, 320 Regent Street, London, W.1. 


FACTORIES BILL 


Sir,—Those associated with us in the Factories Bill Campaign 
have read with much interest in your paper a number of articles 
on factory conditions and the new Factories Bill. 

This Campaign has bcen working to arouse public interest in 
this vitally important measure, and it has supplied information 
and literature to hundreds of organisations and individuals. Some 
50,000 leaflets, pamphlets and other notes have been distributed 
throughout the country, and it has also supplied speakers to 
nearly 100 meetings. 

The Bill is now reaching a most critical stage in its career 
through Parliament, and it is essential that we should be in a 
position during the next two months to carry on our work. Our 
funds are now almost exhausted, and we therefore ask your per- 
mission to appeal for donations, however small, to those of your 
readers interested in the welfare of the 7,000,000 persons engaged 
in industry. 

Donations should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, 7, Bayley 
Street, London, W.C.1, and we shall be glad to supply further 
information if required. GERTRUDE TUCKWELL, Chairman. 

ROSAMOND TWEEDY. 
L. D. ALEXANDER. 
7, Bayley Street, London, W.C.1. 


Miscellany 
THE STAGE SOCIETY 


"Tue first play of The Stage Society’s season was performed 
at the Westminster Theatre last Sunday. They certainly 
did n>t stint us. Angelica (a satirical play in verse by the late 
Le> Ferrero) is a vivacious rhetorical drama (the prose transla- 
tion by Mr. Ossia Trilling and Mr. Emanuel Wax seemed to 
be excellent), requiring a crowded stage, a long cast, and that 
animation on the part of the actors necessary when half the 
figures are puppets and situations are symbolical. Bustle and 
animation were well maintained ; while several of the actors, 
notably Miss Clare Greet, in the small part of the café- 
proprietress, and Mr. Walter Hudd, in the all-important part 
of the Regent, were admirable. Mr. Hudd found the gestures 
(rare, quiet, slightly sinister) and the intonations (clipped and 
peremptory) proper to a consistent type. It was a good 
performance. Mr. Hudd is evidently an actor who can arrest 
attention without being emphatic, which is a somewhat rare 
accomplishment. It is doubtful if he played the Regent as 
conceived by Leo Ferrero, whose tyrant was a poet and, 
judging from some of his utterances, a more exuberant, full- 
blooded man ; but Mr. Hudd’s cynical impersonation certainly 
brought out the two features of the part essential to the drama 
—love of power and contempt for mankind. In courage and 
personal dignity there must be nothing to choose between 
him and his antithesis, Orlando, who loathes exercising power 
and is impelled by a selfless devotion to Mankind. He succeeds 
in deposing the tyrant, but he fails to govern in his place. 
That is the situation on which the curtain falls. Orlando is 
shot by Angelica, who, beside being a maid over whom the 
Regent intends to exercise Je droit du Seigneur on her marriage 
night, also typifies to him (and to us) Liberty. 

Theme number one, lovers of Liberty perish at her hand ; 
theme number two, the domination of romantic egotists is 
intolerable ; theme number three . . . a query. 

Theme number two is rapidly and wittily exhibited in the 
first act, and, too, with something of the bitterness to be 
expected from a son of modern Italy and of a distinguished 


Italian historian who was at one time harassed under the 
Fascist regime. The historian, Signor Ferrero, has, it seems, 
come to terms with the Duce since then; Leo Ferrero, I 


believe, died in exile. There is hardly any limit to the 
indulgence which I, for my part, feel inclined to extend to 
the timidity of a scholar in ruthless times; but I thought I 
detected in the comic hedging and hopping from side to side 
of the Bolognese Professor in the play a possible satire by 
a resolute son on an academic father. The Professor has in 
his possession two letters from the Regent’s Government, 
one proposing to exalt him, the other threatening to degrade 
him, and he reads these alternately (once he proudly shows the 
wrong letter!) to Fascists and anti-Fascists, thus proving to 
each side, in turn, the soundness of his sympathies. 

The scene is laid in the market-place of Fantastica, where, 
it is announced, an anti-Regent public meeting is about to be 
held. It does not promise to be well attended ; and the first 
act opens amusingly by two government spies attempting to 
arrest each other. A little later they are both taken up by a 
spy whose business it is to spy on spies. Thus, rapidly and 
neatly, the system is suggested on which the totalitarizn State 
rests. Whether of a Soviet or a Fascist persuasion it breeds 
spies, sneaks and blackmailers. 

Meanwhile, the citizens are worried almost beyond endur- 
ance ; Fantastica’s foreign trade has been ruined ; the profits 
of its business-men disappear in the Regent’s coffers ; the cost 
of living mounts ; a larger and larger army is required, and the 
glory of the Regent must be maintained. And now this last 
outrage to common humanity! But what can they do? 
Angelica’s father whimpers and rages, her bridegroom dolefully 
remembers that his prospects in a diplomatic career are also 
concerned ; the populace are indignant. A healthy ancient, 
an English philosopher in a long white beard and bathing-suit, 
converses genially with an unseen political prisoner behind 
bars. He explains that there is no such thing as “ freedom.” 
Why, therefore, should a man object to being deprived of it ? 
If he were not shut up, would he be free? No, no, he still 
would be the slave of his passions and economic laws. Our 
Spirits rise when this gay old person is bustled off himself, 
flurried and protesting, to gaol. Puns are the bane of 
philosophy, and though to any one of us the years may bring, 
if we live long enough, the serenity of indifference, let us hope 
we may not mistake it for wisdom. 

Then Orlando appears; he has but one talisman, one 
prescription, courage. He holds the meeting. He tells the 
citizens that if they would only stop being afraid the Regent’s 
power would collapse. Among his servants are many who 
feel like them and many more who from self-interest will 
change sides. And when the Regent is proceeding in state 
along the crimson drugget to the torch-lit door of Angelica’s 
house, Orlando literally “pulls the carpet on him,” as the 
Americans say. Down he tumbles, though he is up again 
as quick as a cat. But the fatal roar of laughter has been 
released and with it the revolution. The crowd want to kill 
him at once, but Orlando tells them to leave them alonc 
together. Then follows the most interesting dialogue in the 
play. The Regent asks Orlando why he made the revolution. 
Did he want power and to exalt himself? When he discovers 
that Orlando hates power and is completely disinterested, he 
tells him he is doomed and he proceeds to expound his own 
philosophy: men are contemptible, creatures born to be 
the slaves of the courageous and imaginative. Whom do they 
genuinely admire ? A man like Napoleon who fulfilled their 
secret dreams of grandeur and domination, who left a code 
behind him (chiefly the work of others) and a legacy of lasting 
hatred between nations; a man whose career was almost 
entirely destructive of human happiness. Orlando will fail 
because he is alien to mankind; his disinterestedness is a 
reproach to them ; in their hearts they will hate him. Orlando’s 
retort is to ask the Regent what sort of a world it would be 
if all rulers had held and continued to hold that philosophy. 
But in his own case, the Regent proves a true prophet. 

After a scene of dancing, pilfering and confusion (typifying 
a Kerensky revolution) the ex-supporters of the Regent and 
the cringers before that regime begin to close in upon Orlando 
more and more menacingly. He must kill the Regent who 
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has been left free to reconvert the people. Orlando must use 
force and re-establish them in their old jobs or safe equivalent 
ones. He refuses; and when Angelica discovers that it was 
not her he loved, but Liberty, she shoots him. This is the 
weak place in the play. The dialogue between them has no 
relation that I could see with the symbolic drift of the drama. 

Orlando is an unconscionable time dying, and I am afraid 
I did not catch all he said (nor was I touched), but the drift 
seemed to be that there must be many a martyr to the cause of 


humanity before humanity learns to recognise its true friends. . 


(Mr. Keith-Johnson struggled manfully with the difficulty 
of this part.) The play ends with a patter of typical com- 
ments on Orlando. The bureaucrats say he had no idea of 
government, the woman of the world that he was no poet 
(like the Regent) and looked ridiculous on a horse, the artist 
that he cared nothing for art, having refused to sit for his 
statue, etc., etc. The people are dumb and feel too late that 
they have lost a friend, but they have acquired a legend. 

The Stage Society have once again, you see, fulfilled their 
function of performing a play worth thinking about which, 
partly owing to its merits, and partly to its defects, we should 
not otherwise have seen. DESMOND MacCarTHY 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Henry V,” at the Old Vic 


While some of Shakespeare’s most fascinating plays are 
“ unpleasant ”’ in the Victorian sense—misanthropic, cynical and 
neurotic—the two plays most offensive to our sensibilities to-day 
are The Taming of the Shrew and Henry V, and it is just these 
two which will represent “le grand Will” to our Coronation 
visitors. One understands why Miss Baylis has picked Henry V : 
it is a pageant (or what it is now fashionable to call a cavalcade) 
in praise of patriotism and royalty. Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, the 
producer, and Mr. Laurence Olivier, who acts Harry, have done 
their best to disinfect the play. The King is made as unpompous 
as possible, and Mr. Olivier’s fascinating presence and voice go 
far to obliterate the heartiness of the role, and to emphasise the 
thoughtfulness such as appears in the great soliloquy about 
ceremony. (He wears a fair reddish wig, though Henry, it is said, 
had dark hair, but perhaps this is a necessary disguise to prevent 
us from seeing him still as Hamlet). Mr. Guthrie has gone 
very far in his attempt to turn a chronicle play into something 
more dramatic. He makes the French King crazy, which is good 
history but perhaps not very good Shakespeare, for the text 
never suggests this. But he has been most successful in making 
atmosphere in the camp scenes, and the play becomes much more 
interesting than it usually appears. The comic scenes are the 
weakest: we did not like the Pistol, and Miss Ivy St. Helier 
plays Mistress Quickly brilliantly but, we think, mistakenly. 
In her narration of Falstaff’s death she is entirely tragic instead 
of goggling, she is Hecuba not a bawd. And the pathos of this 
particularly Shakespearean passage is largely lost. Mr. Leo 
Genn as Burgundy and Mr. Ernest Hare as Williams stood out 
in a very good cast by the particular excellence of their perform- 
ance: and Mr. Marius Goring, as the Clown, with almost the 
best lines in the play to deliver, once more dazzled and delighted 
us. There is no actor on our stage of whom we have higher 
hopes. Miss Jessica Tandy in the tiny part of Katherine acts 
exquisitely, and looks indescribably lovely. The decor by Motley 
is ingenious, appropriate and a continual pleasure to the eye— 
a notable and informative contrast to the fatiguing, vulgar 
brightness of the decor at The Taming of the Shrew. Mr. Guthrie, 
helped by Mr. Olivier, Mr. Goring and Motley, has contrived, 
in fact, to make Henry V into one of the Old Vic’s most 
successful productions. 


Mark Gertler, at The Lefevre 


Mr. Gertler is a painter who has always commanded our respect 
rather than won our heart. He has been extremely accom- 
plished, notably honest and original. But his pictures have too 
often been unpleasing in colour and almost ostentatiously lacking 
in charm. Suddenly he has come through: his patience has 
been rewarded; and his new pictures at the Lefevre Gallery 
place him in our opinion beside Mr. Sickert and Mr. Grant in 
the front rank of living English painters. The texture of his 
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paint has a new richness, reminding one sometimes of Courbet ; 
the compositions are thoughtful without appearing too un- 
spontaneous ; the colour is extraordinarily sumptuous. Like so 
many of the English painters of his generation, he has been 
inclined to suppress a native talent for lyrical decoration, and to 
pursue a classical severity which comes easier to the com- 
patriots of Pascal and Poussin than to those of Shakespeare and 
Gainsborough. Now that he has freed himself and found a way 
of painting which is happy in both senses of the word, the value 
of the long years of discipline and research becomes apparent. 
Among the younger painters many have charm, but remain 
amateurs. Here is an artist who has complete control, who can 
do what he wishes, and who can therefore afford to be delightful. 


First British Artists’ Congress, at 41 Grosvenor Square 

The most cheerful aspect of this huge exhibition is its politics, 
for they are of the Millennium. At No. 41 Grosvenor Square, 
timid belated impressionist wolves dwell with the surrealist 
lambs ; the Sage Picasso hangs demurely beside the work of a 
twelve-year-old girl; the unchanging propagandist leopards lie 
down with the pretty kids of abstract art. And if the abstract 
art section is the best arranged it is so much more to the credit 
of the abstract artists who have achieved such a smart effect— 
for all start equal in those gilt and marble halls. So, too, one can 
see that there is some reason for the banishment to the banisters 
of abstract works by Mr. Moynihan and Mr. Tibble (the only 
school of abstract painting in England which does not derive 
entirely from the continent), since these are in a minority and out 
of sympathy with the rest. The exhibition is international as 
well as being democratic—particularly the surrealist groups in 
Belgium and France are well represented. But work in the rooms 
devoted to straightforward painting is all English. This part 
of the exhibition looks deplorably unsubversive. Mr. Duncan 
Grant’s Policeman is so clearly neither a bully nor an agent pro- 
vocateur, while the farmhouses and flowers which surround him 
are plainly the reactions of individuals recorded without a thought 
of elections. ‘‘ The days when the artist was regarded as a 
romantic individualist are over,”’ claims one of the several pre- 
faces relating to the exhibition. This section bristles with ro- 
mantic individualism. Mr. Augustus John, Miss Ethel Walker, 
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Mrs. Vanessa Bell, Mr. Pasmore and Miss Alison Debenham are 
still, like their hundreds of co-exhibitors, sunk in what appears 
to be irretrievable individuality. Though presumably all are 
imbued with a love of “ peace, democracy and cultural progress,” 
they are still cultivating their gardens—as almost all good artists 
always have. In connection with this excellent exhibition there 
are meetings on Friday, 23rd, at 8 p.m. at the Conway Hall, and 
on Saturday and Sunday at Grosvenor Square. 


“Lost Horizon,” at the Tivoli from Monday 


Mr. Frank Capra, whose publicity acclaims him as the director 
who never fails, has wanted to make a film of Mr. James Hilton’s 
Lost Horizon for a long time, and has waited patiently to get 
Mr. Ronald Colman to play the part of the semi-saintly British 
diplomat who is its hero. Like Mr. Hilton, Mr. Capra is an 
expert in dealing with material that could become dangerously 
slushy if mishandled. In Jt Happened One Night or Mr. Deeds, 
or in Mr. Hilton’s Knight Without Armour, the sentimental is 
made palatable by brilliant and delicate technique. But in Lost 
Horizon the machinery has faltered. Where in his earlier films 
Mr. Capra brought his characters to the threshold of earthly 
paradise and left the rest safely to the audience’s imagination, in 
Lost Horizon he has attempted to go farther and to make Heaven 
concrete. The Utopia near Turkestan which Mr. Hilton made so 
enchanting has very comprehensively proved beyond Mr. Capra’s 
power of realisation. The atmosphere is that of a slightly cranky co- 
educational school with the added advantage that no one ever 
seems to grow old. Mr. Colman’s inhibited and gentlemanly 
style of acting adds to the rigidity of the effect. Sex—as opposed 
to love—never raises its ugly head. Fortunately however, the 
comic elements are free from the stink of uplift. Mr. Edward 
Everett Horton has some exquisitely maidenly lines and business. 
Mr. H. B. Warner, who was so good as the judge in Mr. Deeds, 
is very charming as a minor lama. Margo has a short but rather 
monotonous part. Only those who have been expecting Mr. 
Capra to trip over his own talents will not be disappointed by 
this film ; but it is only fair to add that the disappointment does 
not start till Mr. Capra has run through a very brilliant opening 
reel. 


THE COMING WEEK 


SatTurpDay, April 17th— 
National Youth Conference on Spain. Y.W.C.A., Gt. Russell 
Street, 3. And on April 18th at ro. 
SunbAy, April 18th— 
John Katz on “ Religion and the Intellectuals,”” Conway Hall, 11. 
“* La Vie est 4 Nous,” Film Society, New Gallery, 2.30. 
Canon Sheppard on “ Christianity and War,” St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


3.15. 

Dr. Har Dayal on “ The Future of Democracy,” 153 Finchley 
Road, 6.15. 

Debate: “‘ Reformism or Revolution?” Willoughby Hall, Hamp- 
stead, 8. 


Production by the Mask Theatre, 42 Linden Gardens, 9. 
Monpay, April 19th— 

“ Otello.” Opening of International Opera Season, Covent Garden. 

K. S. Shelvankar on “ Politics and Economics of Empire in India,” 
Large Memorial Hall, 8. 

R. Robertus on “ The Catholic Church and Labour,” 39 Doughty 
Street, 8.30. 

Tuespay, April 20th— 

Dr. Wallace Crawford on “‘ The New China,” Friends House, 1.20. 

“ Post Road,” Queen’s. 

“ Festival Time,” Embassy. 

WEDNESDAY, April 21st— 

Robert Mayer Coronation Concert, People’s Palace, 11. 

Fabian Women’s Group Dinner, Lysbeth Hall, 7. Tickets, 5s. 6d. 
from Miss Corthorne, 1 Ormond Mansions, W.C.1. 

Report by Christian Delegation to Spain. Speakers: Clement 
Attlee, Dean of Canterbury, Prof. John MacMurray, Father 
Iredell and others, Friends House, 8. 

“ And On We Go,” Savoy. 

“ Hugh the Drover,” Sadler’s Wells. 

Tuurspay, April 22nd— 

Antony Tudor on “ The Ballet,’’ Morley College, 8. 

Colin Clark on “ The Ownership and Distribution of Capital and 
Incomes,” Livingstone Hall, 8. 

Salzburg Festival Concert in Aid of Queen Charlotte’s Maternity 
Hospital, Queen’s Hall, 8.30. 

** Parsifal,’”’ Covent Garden. 

Fripay, April 23rd— 

Dance on behalf of Spanish Medical Aid, New Burlington 

Galleries, 9. Tickets, §s. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


The first law of humour is that things can be funny only when we 
are in fun. There may be a serious thought or motive lurking under- 
neath our humour. We may be only “ half in fun and still funny.” 
But when we are not in fun at all, when we are “ in dead earnest ” 
humour is the thing that is dead. 

Nor to others, but to ourselves be it understood. With 
these words Mr. Max Eastman begins Part I of his new treatise 
on humour called Enjoyment of Laughter (Hamish Hamilton, 
12s. 6d.). But doesn’t this awful truth make humour appear 
worthless, a sort of hypocrisy brought out on special occasions 
—a habit, I mean, that can be suddenly cut off at the very root, 
leaving a cold and baleful stare in its place? Oughtn’t our 
manners and our humour to be such that life, and we ourselves, 
would be unthinkable without them? All humour is dead 
when we are not in fun! Somehow Mr. Eastman takes all 
the enjoyment of laughter out of it and he doesn’t seem to 
mind a bit, while I feel that it would be more honourable 
to eschew the practice altogether like the centenarian 
M. de Fontenelle, who was asked if he wouldn’t laugh, and 
replied: “ Non. Je ne fais jamais Ah-Ah-Ah.” The thought 
of mankind—all, at certain moments, in dead earnest; and 
then, at certain other times of the volleys of Ah-Ah-Ah’s ringing 
out as the wisecracks and the stories of the Englishman, the 
Scotchman and the Jew make their appearances; Oh how 
ignoble! If only there were a few exceptions to this humiliat- 
ing law—a few beings like the lanky figure grinning at the 
little girl in pigtails in Max Beerbohm’s caricature of Matthew 
Arnold and Mrs. Humphry Ward—with the caption: “ Why 
is it Uncle Matthew that you are never wholly serious?” But, 
alas, we know that (when not contemplating his niece) Uncle 
Matthew often was dead in earnest. Must we believe that 
this mental dichotomy was absolutely complete in the case of 
Shakespeare ? The thought of young Caesar cracking blood- 
thirsty jokes about hanging with the pirates and then, after 
he was ransomed, returning with a hangman and plenty of 
rope is positively refreshing in comparison with that of 
Mussolini, first “in dead earnest” and then “in fun.” Surely 
there must have been a few who were most in earnest when 
they seemed to be in fun ? T. E. Lawrence cracking jokes in a 
parody of the military text-books while he was organising his 
model victory at Tafila is an instance. Such a blend of humour 
and earnestness seems to be the ideal of modern Europe, 
while America seems content to Keep them separate. In 
discussing laughter with Mr. Eastman, Mr. Chaplin came 
near to expressing my own feelings : 

Modern humour frightens me a little. The Marx Brothers are 
frightening. Thurber, Stewart, Joe Cook, Benchley—yes, all of 
them. They say, “ All right, this is how we live and we'll live this 
way.” They go in for being crazy. It’s a soul-destroying thing. 
They say “ All right, you’re insane, we'll appeal to your insanity.” 
They make insanity the convention. They make humour a promise: 
Acquiescence in everything disintegrating. . . . There’s no conduct 
in their humour. They haven’t any attitude. It’s up-to-date of 
course—a part of the chaos. 

Chaplin is, of course, a Cockney—a fact which Mr. Eastman 
seems to have forgotten when printing his opinion that “‘ The 
British have a healthy, soulful, boisterous humour, very witty 
too, and never clever” as though it were an independent 
testimonial. And in the passage I have quoted he was expressing 
the dismay of Europe at finding the most civilised and civilising 
attitude of mind becoming barbarous, and in doing so becoming 
more powerful. Like the rules of war, the rules of humour 
have been scrapped. But Chaplin, I think, like all flowers of 
European culture, wants to see life as a unity: he can’t bear 
to see everything first “in dead earnest” and then as insane. 
* x * 


Mr. Eastman is chiefly concerned to illustrate his theories 
of laughter with examples of American humour, which he 
claims, in a magnificently rhetorical passage, as his country’s 
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great gift to the world. What are America’s other great gifts ? 
And has this savage humour “ without conduct” any relation 
to the gramophone, the mass-produced car, the safety razor, 
the cellophane wrapper? Yes. It has affinities with America’s 
greatest gift of all: anaesthetics. Laughing gas for physical 
agony and laughter for the broken spirit when it can bear no 
more. It seems to me that Mr. Eastman was wrong to call 
his book Enjoyment of Laughter. American jokes are an 
anodyne, an anaesthetic, or a dope. And so to some extent 
are the works of Wodehouse. There is more enjoyment in 
an ordinary family over its private jokes, unintelligible outside 
the home circle, than in a whole anthology of American humour. 
Mr. Eastman does not discuss what are the deadly conditions 
of life which have called forth the crazy jester. He does not 
put forward any theory comparable to that which Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks advanced in his study of Mark Twain—that 
the reason why Twain spent all his strength in holding civilisa- 
tion and the arts up to ridicule was because, during the intense 
struggle with Nature, American culture had passed almost 
entirely into the hands of unmarried women. Mr. Eastman 
is largely concerned with swatting the theories which others, 
such as Freud and Ludovici, have advanced ; it is to his credit 
that he does not put forward any really sweeping and novel 
untruths of his own. Most readers will go to him for the 
pleasure of reading the hundreds of funny stories which he 
tells by way of illustrating his subject, and also for the sake of 
hearing what Thurber and Chaplin, etc., have had to say. 
One of the funniest pages is devoted to the opinions of 
Mr. J. V. Connolly, who boasts that he distributes more 
humour over the face of the earth than any other man. He 
is the head of the King Features Syndicate which purveys 
comic strips in the press. Mr. Connolly visited England 
expressly to find out what our national tastes in humour might 
be, since we seemed unresponsive to comic strips. 

I went to a music-hall and sat there with the audience roaring and 
rocking all around me and I came away just as ignorant as I went. 
I positively didn’t know what they were laughing at and neither 
did they. 

As a result of this experience Mr. Connolly hotly declared that 
the British have no humour and indeed do not know what 
humour is. The evidence seems irrefutable, but Mr. Eastman 
gives us the benefit of the doubt : 

England’s sales resistance to the comic strip can as well be advanced 
in proof of her humorous maturity as of her lack of humour (and in 
either case I have no doubt our Mr. Connolly will break it down). 

I admit the American claim to superiority in humour because 
James Thurber seems to me greater than any of our comic 
writers. He is also one of the few really comic draughtsmen. 
One can class his drawings, as Chaplin does, with the Marx 
Brothers. His stories seem to me to be packed with meaning 
and to be the most bitter comments on life. Such is the 
story of the man who wants to buy himself a box to hide in— 
but at all the grocery stores they only have the cartons that 
cans come in, and he drags his persecution mania gloomily 
from store to store, leaving curious looks on the faces behind 
the counters. There does, however, seem to be a weakness 
in criticism in America. For example, Mr. Eastman writes 
in deadly earnest : 

He was the first man in English literature to set down on his page, 
quite like a French painter reared in the tradition of art for art’s sake, 
a series of tiny highly polished verbal pictures, and leave them there 
for what they might be worth. 

Was this Landor by any chance? No. It was Josh Billings, 
who wrote: The gote iz a koarse wollen sheep, and The duk 
don’t kro like a rooster, but quaks like a duk. Several American 
humorists seem to have won immense fame also by a primitive 
gift for exaggeration. Irvin S. Cobb is regarded by Mr. 
Eastman as more imaginative than Dickens, because he 
tells taller stories. To my mind one might as well compare 
the song about the gentleman whose trousers were made of 
haggis bags and whose waistcoat was made of good roast beef, 
with the fairies in A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Davip GARNETT 
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AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


Things Past Redress. By AvuGustine Birrett. Faber and 

Faber. 15s. 

After 1916 the unemployed statesmen of England -included 
several distinguished names, the Great War of the twentieth 
century resembling in this respect the Great War of the nineteenth. 
Of these derelicts, if that term can be used without disparagement, 
Asquith, Grey and Morley all published books of reminiscence 
while their impressions of their past were still vivid. Birrell 
delayed partly from his natural habits, partly, as he told the present 
writer, because he became very distrustful of his memory. This 
mistrust was aggravated by a curious incident. He was once 
invited by the Lord Mayor of Liverpool to a luncheon at which 
the famous sons of that city sang her praises. Birrell could not 
go, but he sent a letter in the course of which he told a story about 
a prize-giving by Dickens. The story is worth giving as he told it. 

When on one occasion Dickens was in Liverpool on a reading tour 
he was pounced upon by our School of Art to give away their certifi- 
cates. Being the most good-natured of busy men, he consented to 
do so; and thus it came about that.one afternoon the Philharmonic 
Hall was filled to overflowing to See him do it. 

Neither Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Disraeli could have collected such 
a varied crowd. I think a Bishop was there, but I am not sure. 
Anyhow the Mayor was there, and leading members of the Corpora- 
tion, old men and young—women, boys and girls. The police turned 
out in quite unnecessary numbers. They had come to see Dickens, 
and so had I, and so had everybody else. 

There he was, with that animated face neither pen nor pencil can 
depict or describe. He was seated at a table crowded with certificates, 
and it was his business to read out one by one the names of the prize- 
winners (all I think of the female sex), and then, as each approached 
the table, to hand her the card. This he did for some time in his 
usual business-like manner. All of a sudden he stopped—he seemed 
sorely puzzied, as if he had suddenly come acr@éss a name that gave 
him pause. We all waited breathlessly—devouring him with our 
eyes, and then, out the name came—it was (I forget the Christian 
name, it was the surname that caused the rumpus)—it was WELLER. 

Without a moment’s pause everyone of-us was convulsed with 
merriment. The Bishop (if he was there), the Mayor, the Corporation, 
the Police—old and young, men, women and children —gave them- 
selves up to uncontrollable laughter. Did I say all? No! There 
were two exceptions. Dickens himself remained imperturbably 
grave, as if amazed, and poor Miss Weller, half-way up the Hall, was 
too taken aback to laugh and looked far more disposed to cry. But 
as she was evidently a plucky little creature, determined, whatever 
was happening, to carry her certificate home with her, she continued 
her progress up to the table, where Dickens received her with a 
beaming smile, and whispered words of congratulation into her 
reddened ears ; whilst the laughter slowly died down. 

What was it all about? What had happened? Nothing, but the 
sudden, unexpected sound of the name of a character known to 
everybody in the Hall, in a work, of what is called fiction, proceeding 
from the lips of the creator of that character. That was all—but it 
was enough. 

I do not suppose Dickens himself gave the incident five minutes’ 
further thought—but for nearly sixty years it has lived in my memory 
as the greatest spontaneous tribute to genius I have ever seen. 

I hope when Miss Weller came to change her name (and she was 
a comely little creature) she insisted upon having one out of Dickens, 


This story was reproduced with the reports of the speeches with 
sad consequences. For some Dickens scholar challenged its 
accuracy, affirming, if I recollect Birrell’s account rightly, that the 
incident happened at Birmingham and that Dickens had never 
taken a part in any public ceremony in Liverpool during Birrell’s 
boyhood. This was a great shock to Birrell, who concluded that 
his memory had recalled some dream so vivid that he had mistaken 
it for an actual experience. 

His book has suffered in some respects from this delay. It is 
a delightful book to read, for it sparkles with Birrell’s special 
humour, and as a study of men and manners, at once playful 
and serious, it is alive from the first page to the last. The 
picture of his boyhood, his early tastes and the life of his home 
is enchanting. No man ever paid his debt to his mother with 
gentler grace. But if it is a more agreeable book than that 
of any of his colleagues as a political study it is much slighter. 
In some respects it is disappointingly slight. It would 
have been interesting if Birrell had said a little more about 
the collapse of Parnell. The best discussion of Gladstone’s action 
at that time is to be found in Francis Birrell’s brilliant little study. 
Birrell says that Harcourt and Morley were seized with panic 
and many would agree that the affair was mishandled. Yet it is 
difficult for anybody who turns to the divorce court proceedings to 


think that anything or intial could have saved Parnell. Parnell 


himself had made that impossible. If Mrs. O’SHea had been 
~ content to treat her face as her fortune Parnell would have gone 


off with her at the first. The disaster came because she wanted 
to have her lover and yet to keep her hold on her aunt’s expected 
inheritance. The shifts and tricks to which Parnell was reduced 
because he was weak enough to accept this plan put him at O’Shea’s 
mercy and enabled his enemies to present him in a light at once 
odious and ridiculous. Birrell asks how many cuckolds Wellington 
had made. ‘But the Great Duke had never been described in 
court of law or on the music hall stage flying from one of those 
cuckolds down a fire-escape. A political leader cannot mismanage 
his private affairs so recklessly without paying for it. And Parnell 
was no ordinary political leader. Of the four most powerful 
men in England, three, Salisbury, Chamberlain and Hartington, 
hated him with a hatred far beyond the animosities of party. 
As Birrell says, to ruin him was held in those circles a Christian 
duty. The squalid stori¢$ of the Divorce Court, true and false, 
would have been the chief topic of Unionist electioneering at the 
next General Election if Parnell had still been a leader. 

Birrell himself with his equable humour was proof against 
panic or excitement. Yet by a curious fate he was blamed violently 
at one time for being too cold and at another for being too hot. 
He was often accused of levity, but in the Boer War, though he 
was very moderate in his view of the general controversy, he was 
fiercely attacked because he applied the famous lines of the Sixth 
Aeneid to the children dying in the concentration camps. He 
suspected that one or two of the Tories who attacked him had 
detected a personal allusion in a speech in which he had described 
a certain type of Tory as Tony Lumpkin. 

It is clear from Birrell’s pages that he felt that he had pursued 
three careers without achieving signal success in any one of them. 
This did not embitter him as it would have embittered most 
people, because he was supremely happy in his domestic life 
and he was humorously observant of affairs rather than eager for 
a leading part in their management. He lacked indeed two 
qualifications that men in his position need for political success ; 
ambition and a passionate desire for a particular reform. Birrell 
was happiest when on the back benches, and there he was a Liberal 
on guard for tolerance and freedom and a generous outlook 
rather than a missionary or crusader. He was not afraid of large 
changes, but he was not a man for initiative or a man violently 
critical of his surroundings. This temper as it happened suited 
his first task as a Cabinet Minister. His conduct of the Education 
Bill through the House of Commons was a great performance ; 
a triumph of temper, patience, skill, humour, and good sense. 
It also helped him in part of his Irish task. But it was not enough 
for the part that fell to him in 1914. It would have needed a 
more assertive and energétic nature, a Churchill or a Lloyd 
George, to stand up to the War Office and stop the criminal folly 
that destroyed Redmond’s work and produced the Easter rebellion. 

Birrell’s character sketches are delightful and revealing. His 
pin pricks are happy and neat. He has sudden illuminating 
touches, such as his surprise on finding Rosebery on his knees 
unpacking books. He had in mind no doubt Gladstone’s favourite 
way of spending a holiday, rearranging his library. Francis Birrell 
owed something of his remarkable charm to his mother, but 
Birrell, as these sketches show, was essentially an affectionate 
nature. This comes out in his excellent portrait of C. B. It is 
significant that of all the Irishmen of his time he evidently liked 
Davitt best. Certainly there has been no politician on either side 
of the Channel who has better deserved the epithet “ pure minded 
patriot ’’ that Birrell bestows on him. J. L. HAMMOND 


OBSCENITY AND THE CENSOR 


The Banned Books of England. By Atrc Craic. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

There are three main objections to the suppression of literature 
on the grounds of obscenity. The first, which relates to the 
suppression of literature of any kind, is that what is suppressed 
may contain important truth. There is a presumption to the 
effect that truth is valuable ; it is also infrequent and difficult to 
recognise when it appears. We cannot, then, afford to deprive 
ourselves of any opportunity of adding to it. The fact that new 
truths usually appear shocking and wicked to somebody, and, in 
particular, to the old who have the power of suppression, is not 
to the point. To find in.gontemporary objection a ground for 
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Selected Spring Books 


Rudyard Kipling’s 
Autobiography 
SOMETHING OF MYSELF 


Three Editions at Popular Prices 


Crown 8vo Library Edition in Red Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Pocket Edition — Cloth, 6s. ; Leather, 7s. 6d. 


Robert Byron 
THE ROAD TO OXIANA 


10s. 6d. 


Recent travels in Afghan Turkestan. “ He roams from 
Cyprus to Savernake Forest, through Persia, Afghanistan, 
and India ; and his narrative of it all is as easy and natural 
as good talk. Neither a sentimentalist nor a ‘ debunker,’ 
he is an author to be watched.” —Sir John Squire (Da:/y 


Telegraph). 


E. M. Delafield 


I VISIT SOVIET RUSSIA 
7s. 6d. 
“A really useful, not to say valuable, book because it 
shows clearly and humanly for the very first time what 
ordinary life in Russia to-day is really like.”—Daily 
Telegraph. “ Highly original, critical and entertaining.” 
—News Chronicle. 


Sean O’Casey 


THE FLYING WASP 
6s. 

“ This stimulating,pungent and overwhelmingly necessary 
indictment of our devitalised and coddled drama and its 
pontifical appraisers.”—Punch. “Mr. O’Casey is in- 
tentionally provocative in these essays on the English 
theatre at the present day, and one would not wish him 
otherwise.”—The Times. 


Four 





James Hilton 
WE ARE NOT ALONE 


6s. 
“The story is entrancing and it would be downright 
ingratitude to do less than emphasise the altogether 
exceptional grace and skill of Mr. Hilton’s craftsman- 
ship... . A small masterpiece of deft, swift, neat 
narrative.”—John Brophy (Daily Telegraph). 


A. E. Coppard 


NINEPENNY FLUTE 
TWENTY-ONE TALES 
7s. 6d. 
“The whole book is racy, free, typical of that peculiar 
convention of humour and oddity which is Mr. Coppard’s 


own and which, strangely enough, no one has ever 


copied.” —H. E. Bates (Morn mg Post). 


John Owen 


THE BLIND FOR SACRIFICE 
7s. 6d. 


“The author has handled an unusual situation with 
power and restraint, and the country background is drawn 
with certainty and a quiet beauty.”—The Scotsman. “ Is 
impressive for its analytical insight, its sympathetic 
understanding, the beauty of its style, and its curious 
story.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


Ian Rankine 
GOODBYE TO THE LADY 


7s. 6d. 


* A kind of cocktail novel ; a smart book, with much kick 
in it and many subtle flavours, not least of which is a 
wicked acidity, an almost Somerset Maugham dryness, 
which tickles the vitals.”.—Morning Post. “ Mr. Rankine’s 
humour is robust . . . It is spontaneous, unforced, and 
flickers with caustic humour.” —L. P. Hartley (The Sketch). 


Important Biographies 


AUGUSTUS CAESAR: A Personal Study 


By Dr. BERNARD M. ALLEN 
First Modern Dictator 


ROBESPIERRE : 


By RALPH KORNGOLD 


8s. 6d. 


16s. 


TALLEYRAND. By Comte de Saint-Aulaire 


Translated by G. F. LEES and F. J. STEPHENS 15s. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
By EDWARD SHANKS 


[All prices are net) 


(English Men of Letters) 
6s. 
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suppression is tantamount to a claim that the judgment of mankind 
is infallible, a supposition for which history affords little warrant. 

Secondly, the suppression of obscene literature presupposes 
the validity of the belief that sex is in some undefined way wicked 
and should not, therefore, be mentioned except with extreme 
circumspection, and to the young not at all. For this belief 
there is, as far as I can see, no evidence. There is nothing 
inherently more shocking about the means by which life is produced 
than about those by which it is maintained. Food maintains life ; 
sex produces it. We may confess to a feeling of pained surprise 
that the Almighty did not contrive a less unedifying way of 
continuing the species than what one of Aldous Huxley’s characters 
calls ‘‘ this business of bouncing buttocks ;”’ but there is nothing 
very edifying about stuffing solid and liquid substances through 
a small expanding hole in the bottom of one’s face. Yet nobody 
thinks eating indecent. 

Thirdly, assuming the belief to be valid, suppression tends to 
defeat its own object. Prudery is the fig-leaf of the imagination, 
and that which is covered inevitably has a greater interest than 
that which is revealed. Hence, to suppress a book is to give it a 
fictitious interest. Mr. Craig cites as an example the works of 
the Marquis de Sade, remarking that “ the inaccessibility of these 
works in this country has I think facilitated the task of those, 
fron: Swinburne to the Surrealists, who would inflate them into 
a sericus contribution to some system of philosophy or aesthetics. 
A glance at the actual pages bursts the bubble.’ If, in fact, the 
obscenity laws were abolished, the market for pornography would 
lose its “ bootleg’’ value. As W. H. Auden, with whom Mr. 
Craig concludes an admirable list of preliminary quotations, puts 
it: ‘‘ The censor shall dream of knickers, a nasty beast.”’ 

The objections which I have cited are so rational, the position 
against which they are directed so irrational, that the question 
arises, can one reason with it at all? Mr. Craig thinks that one 
can. He gives us, in the first place, an account of the state of the 
law in relation to obscenity. He shows us, in the second place, 
how the law works in practice. It does so arbitrarily and 
capriciously: Book A is banned, Book B is not. Book X is 
suppressed on publication ; Book Y after it has been on sale for 
several years because a policeman’s wife happens to read it and 
does not like it. Sometimes the printer is fined ; sometimes the 
publisher ; sometimes the author; sometimes all three; and 
sometimes somebody is imprisoned. Artistic merit is no defence. 
In the famous Weill of Loneliness trial, the magistrate announced 
that “a book might be a fine piece of literature and yet obscene. 
Art and obscenity were not disassociated at all.”” One wonders 
why the magistrate did not suppress the Bible; a much juicier 
work than the Well of Loneliness! Again, there are no experts on 
obscenity, or rather, as Mr. Craig informs us, it has been ruled 
that “‘ expert evidence on the issue of obscenity is not admissible.” 
Literary critics, novelists, poets, biologists, sociologists, anthropolo- 
gists, religious teachers—there is a list of them at the end of 
Mr. Craig’s book—have all appeared as witnesses in cases of 
obscene libel, or have defended books against banning. “I reject 
them all,” majestically announced the magistrate in the Well of 
Loneliness case, while a Mr. Fulton “ contended that it was 
entirely a question for the magistrate to decide whether a book 
was obscene or not.” And so, apparently, it is—which means that 
the criterion of obscenity is what happens to shock some old and 
used-up man, the exuberance of whose imagination is probably 
proportional to the restrictions upon his practice. Now to feel 
shocked is quite a harmless form of self-indulgence, but it is not 
one which should be enjoyed at the expense of the public’s 
reading. 

In the third place, Mr. Craig asks how the existing state of 
affairs can be remedied. The present position is broadly governed 
by two legal judgments ; the first, by Lord Chief Justice Campbell, 
resulted in the Obscene Publications Act of 1857. Campbell gave 
an assurance that this measure was “ intended to apply exclusively 
to works written for the single purpose of corrupting the morals 
of youth and of a nature calculated to shock the common feelings 
of decency in any well-regulated mind.’ The Act, therefore, is in 
effect aimed at pornography, if pornography be defined as the 
production of works whose main purpose is to excite sexual 
passion. Against such an act serious literature, as Mr. Craig 
points out, has little complaint. Pornography is in essence a form 
of compensation. It is, to quote Mr. Craig, “‘a substitute for 
experience and nothing more.’ There is and always will be a 


species of sub-literature which seeks to provide substitutes for the 
satisfactions which are denied to thwarted instincts.. Thus crime 
literature compensates people for the dullness of their lives ; snob 


literature for their lack of social success. In times of scarcity a 
kind of “ feasting” literature appears to compensate people for 
their hard fare. Pornographic literature belongs to the same 
class but, as Mr. Craig justly says, it is none of the artist’s business 


_ to produce works which are a substitute for life, and if the Campbell 


judgment still held the field, there would be little cause for 
complaint. 

But it doesn’t. It has been succeeded by the so-called Cockburn 
judgment of 1868 which lays down the test of obscenity as “‘ whether 
the tendency of the matter charged . . . is to deprave and corrupt 
these whose minds are open to such immoral influences and into 
whose hands a publication of this sort may fall.” The test, in 
other words, is not now one of intention, but of effect, and since 
it is difficult to assert of any work that mentions sex that it is 
incapable of doing what is called “ harm’”’ to anybody in any 
circumstances—think of the gusto with which schoolboys read 
certain passages in the Bible—the Cockburn judgment makes it 
possible to indict any work, with the result that Leaves of Grass, 
Poems and Ballads, Ulysses, Candide, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
Moll Flanders—I choose at random a few of the best-known works 
from Mr. Craig’s Bibliography of banned books—have all, at 
different times, been banned or restricted for reasons of obscenity. 
To alleviate the situation it is enough, in Mr. Craig’s view, to 
return to the pre-Cockburn—that is, to the Campbell—position. 
To cure it, we must produce a sexually educated community ; 
a community, that is to say, that no longer “‘ dreams of knickers.” 
But, as E. M. Forster pertinently asks in his Introduction, who is 
to educate us? Our pastors and masters are, for the most part, 
old men who call sour grapes at sex and do their best to ensure that 
the young shall not enjoy the pleasures that have passed therm by. 
As to the possibility of improvement under Socialism, the records 
of Labour Governments are not very encouraging. Mr. Forster 
concludes, “‘ Our only hope of education lies in ourselves, whatever 
our class, in the individual, in decent personal talk.”’ 

Mr. Craig has written an exceedingly valuable book. It is 
sober, restrained, well-reasoned and very well documented. It is 
impossible to read it without a feeling of shame for one’s country- 
men ; it is also impossible to read it without a feeling of admiration 
for a man who, prompted by the desire to make us less shameful 
than we are, has done so much hard work in a field where the 
kicks are many and the halfpence few. C. E. M. Joab 


THE MUSIC GOES ROUND 
AND ROUND 


A Good Time Was Had by All. By Stevie Smrru. Cape. 
55. 

Miss Stevie Smith’s Novel on Yellow Paper caught the public 
in several minds. Wise or wisecracking, tender or tough, who 
could say? The style puzzled. The music went round and 
round. Those who cannot enjoy a book without a label were 
driven to strange comparisons, some deciding that Miss Smith 
was “very serious’’ and hooking her on to Sterne; others 
enjoying her book because it reminded them of Anita Loos ; 
others, again, disapproving for the same reason. One delighted 
reader went so far as to congratulate Mrs. Woolf on having at 
last, pseudonymously, found her form. 

Novel on Yellow Paper was, in fact, triumphantly itself. I read 
it twice and liked even its faults. True, it was written in a 
sometimes weird vernacular which seemed to come half from the 
New Yorker and half from a Hugo conversation book ; behind its 
stream of consciousness one could hear the tapping of the type- 
writer. But how rare it is to find a really comic novel which is 
also a novel of sensibility! Mr. Wodehouse may make us laugh 
uproariously, but after reading his books we are no nearer to that 
benign schoolmaster in a Norfolk jacket. Humour as a rule 
excludes intimacy, and the extraordinary thing about Novel on 
Yellow Paper was that it was brilliantly funny and intimate at 
the same time. It differed, too, from other humorous books of 
the sort—Mr. Thurber’s, say, or the late Clarence Day’s—in 
passages of unexpected beauty. I remember the description of 
a horse stepping across the shadows in Rotten Row on a spring 
morning, a daydream about a haystack, a memory from childhood 
of dripping laurels in a garden, which were perfectly modulated 
in the author’s run-on prose. The defence of her style—if it 
needed any—would be that it enables her to accomplish so many 
things, to be witty, frank, whimsical, ironical, reflective, without 
change of voice. There is.nothing synthetic about Miss Stevie 
Smith. 
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The same qualities will be found in her verse. Many of the 
pieces in A Good Time Was Had by All have the air of successful 
impromptu which is dismally lacking in most “ light” verse. 
“ Infant,” which appeared first, by the way, in the novel, is 
delightful : 

It was a cynical babe 
Lay in its mother’s arms 
Born two months too soon 
After many alarms 
Why is its mother sad 
Weeping without a friend 
Where is its father—say ? 
He tarries in Ostend. 
It was a cynical babe. Reader before 
you condemn, pause, 
It was a cynical babe. Not without cause. 


In conversational style this has something of the effect of a triolet-— 
an effect which would be lost with the stricter form. The rhyme 
at the end gives just enough precision. One reason why so much 
professional light verse seems artificial is that the rhyme and metre 
are far too inflexible and heavy for what the verse has to say. 
Stevie Smith. understates, as it were, her poetic means and thus 
her verse continually surprises by being better than its face value. 
Two poems published in the New STATESMAN AND NATION— 
“ Freddy” and “ Night-time in the Cemetery ’”’—seem to me 
excellent examples of casual-seeming verse which carries 
unexpected weight. Their impact is personal—like some of 
Lawrence’s Pansies, to which, by the way, they might be at times 
the feminine counterpart. “ Eng.” and “ Bandol (Var)” are 
Pansies with rhyme. 

What has happened to the young men of Eng. ? 

Why are they so lovey-dovey so sad and so domesticated, 

So sad and so philoprogenitive 

So sad and without sensuality? .... 


Here is a lyric: 
PORTRAIT. 
She was not always so unkind, I swear, 
And keep this thought that’s all I have of her 
Who was upon a time my only thought and care. 
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Sweet memory hid from the light of truth 
I'll keep thee, for I would not have thy worth 
Questioned in Court of Law nor answer for it on my oath, 


But hid in my fond heart I'll carry thee, 
And to a fair false thought I'll marry thee, 
And when thy time is done I’ll bury thee. 


Do you find that refreshing ? 
cautionary tale : 


The wood was rather old and dark 
The witch was very ugly 

And if it hadn’t been for father 
Walking there so smugly 

I never should have followed 

The beckoning of her finger. 

Ah me how long ago it was 

And still I linger . 


A new twist, too, is given to the 


There is no space to quote the rest of “ Little Boy Lost,”’ of which 
this is the beginning. But here are several epigrams which have 
the same careless freshness : 


ALFRED THE GREAT 
Honour and magnify this man of men 
Who keeps a wife and seven children on £2 10s. 
Paid weekly in an envelope 
And yet he never has abandoned hope. 


THis ENGLISHWOMAN 
This Englishwoman is so refined 
She has no bosom and no behind. 
LAMENT OF A SLUG-A-BED’s WIFE 
Get up, thou lazy lump, thou log, get up, 
For it is very nearly time to sup 
And did the Saviour die that thou shouldst be 
In bed for breakfast, dinner, lunch and tea ? 


As a writer in verse or prose Miss Stevie Smith never overbids 
—and what a merit that is! A Good Time Was Had by All is 
doggerel, doggerel of a peculiarly attractive and personal sort, 
which contains its own poetry. If you have read Novel on Yellow 
Paper it may surprise you to find that its author can begin and 
leave off so often in a few lines. This is her briefer, more caustic, 
aphoristic vein. It makes a delightful interlude before the 
next instalment of her odd Work in Progress. 

G. W. STONIER 


THE ROAD TO OXIANA 
The Road to Oxiana. 


A traveller, if you are going to travel with him, must above all 
be good-tempered and not unnecessarily brave ; but if you are 
going only to read him, quite other qualities become the most 
important. I should be sorry to have Mr. Byron as a travelling- 
companion—and I like his books immensely. He is distinguished 
by voyaging purely in pursuit of beauty. He writes remarkably 
well ; he knows, and cares, a great deal about architecture ; and 
he has an uncommonly sharp tongue which he does not hesitate 
to exercise. A strong taste for the civilised pleasures does not 
interfere with a courage and endurance which are excessive, and 
which would be most exasperating if one were travelling with 
him. No one who read his brilliant book, First Russia, then Tibet, 
is likely to forget the horrors Mr. Byron suffered by choosing the 
wrong time of year to enter Tibet. Yet in his new book we find 
him going off to Persia in the autumn, and trying to get through 
Afghanistan to Turkestan in December. Dysentery intervened, 
before he could be frozen to death. He returned for the winter to 
Meshed and Tehran; spent February and March travelling 
south to Isfahan, Shiraz and Yezd; in April visited Gumbad-i- 
Kabus, where he found one of the most beautiful buildings in 
the world; and at last penetrated to Oxiana—that is—Afghan 
Turkestan between the Oxus and the Hindu Kush, in May. 
He was back in Wiltshire on July 8th—a time of year, one may add, 
when the oases of the Persian plateau are superlatively agreeable. 

The Road to Oxiana is illustrated with sixteen excellent photo- 
graphs. My only complaint is that there are not sixty. Some 
of the valuable and new information about Firuzabad, Meshed, 
Herat, Balkh and other Sasanian and Timurid remains requires 
further illustration. (Perhaps Mr. Byron is reserving most of 


By Rosert Byron. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


his photographs for a large work on the architecture of the Middle 
East.) His comments, like those of all recent travellers in Persia, 
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upon the regime enforced by the present Shah are extremely 
disobliging. 

The Persians have a talent for cutting off their nose to spite their 
face. They stopped the Junkers’ air service because it exhibited 
foreign superiority. They make roads, but their Customs duties 
prohibit the import of motors. They want a tourist traffic, but 
forbid photographing because somebody once published a picture 
of an Iranian beggar, while conformity with their police regulations 
is a profession in itself, as I have discovered in the last day or two. 


The Persians, who were notable for their politeness and amiability 
(they might be called the Italians of the East) seem entirely to 
have changed since Shah Pahlevi began his policy of Westernisa- 
tion. No doubt it is the fault of Europeans: they have shown 
themselves as grasping, rude and always ready to brandish their 
rifles ; the Persians are seeking to emulate only our vices, because 
they have had so little experience of our virtues. Only nine years 
ago, when I was in Persia, it was the pleasantest country in the 
world to travel in. Now, by all accounts, it is about the most un- 
pleasant. There are, however, two compensations. The roads, 
which used to be appalling, now seem to be good ; and it is possible 
for Europeans to go into almost all the mosques, none of which 
used to be accessible. But if we had had Mr. Byron’s courage, 
we could always have entered, for he disguised himself as a 
Persian to enter the particularly sacred shrine at Meshed. 

The incomparable beauty of the country, of course, remains : 


The beauty of Isfahan steals on the mind unawares. You drive 
about under avenues of white tree-trunks and canopies of shining 
twigs ; past domes of turquoise and spring yellow in a sky of liquid 
violet-blue ; along the river, patched with twisting shoals, catching 
that blue in its muddy silver, and lined with feathery groves where 
the sap calls ; across bridges of pale copper brick, tier on tier of arches 
breaking into piled pavilions; overlooked by lilac mountains, by 
the Kuh-i-Sufi shaped like Punch’s hump and by other ranges re- 
ceding to a line of snowy surf; and before you know how, Isfahan 
has become indelible, has insinuated its image into that gallery of 
places which everyone privately treasures. 


Even the best descriptions are far more effective in recalling a 
memory than in conjuring up a picture never seen ; and Mr. Byron’s 
book is almost painfully vivid, if one has had the luck to see any of 
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the landscapes and cities he describes. But it has also made me long 
to start for Afghanistan, which now treats foreigners much more 
politely than Persia. And those who have never been tempted 
by these fawn deserts, barren multicoloured mountain-ranges, 
and rare, sudden outbursts of tree and flower, will find in The Road 
to Oxiana not only vivid accounts of lovely places, but uncommonly 
entertaining comments upon human behaviour. It is full of 
caustic asides on such subjects as the system of passport 
endorsements—* one of the cruder forms of dishonesty produced 
by the Foreign Office”; the unsuccessful attempt of Herr 
Herzfeld, the eminent archzologist, to prevent him taking 
photographs at Persepolis; and the standard of manners and 
obligingness on P. and O.s, where he detected, however, an 
improvement since Italian liners came into competition. A 
brilliant and very personal book. RAYMOND MoRTIMER 


NEW NOVELS 


The Wheel Turns. By Gian DAvL!I. Translated by BERNARD 
MIALL. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 


Camilla: or The Fanatic Heart. By Ratru RICcKETTS. 
Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 


Oleander River. By G. B. Srern. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


A fortnight ago I remarked that from the tower of fiction few 
windows any longer give on to the landscape of ordinary life ; 
and here, as though in answer to my lament, comes a long novel 
magnificently in touch with the solid brown earth from beginning 
to end. And from Italy too! a country in which, as in Germany, 
the springs of artistic life seemed almost dry, the humble inspira- 
tions of the artist shouted down by the “ inspired ”’ fortissimi of 
Signor Gayda. That this view is more than an agreeable left-wing 
wish-fulfilment is shown by the frantic efforts of the Italian 
Government to encourage contemporary native literature and to 
banish from the book-shops the translations upon which the 
people have long learnt to rely for their fiction. However we may 
estimate its success in inspiring a brave new poetry, it is evident 
that propaganda, left and right alike, rests like a dead weight 
upon the wayward back of fiction. 

The Wheel Turns is the first of Signor Dauli’s works to be 
translated into English. The publishers, while claiming that the 
author “ possesses a European reputation of some standing ”’ 
(which I can well believe), omit to provide either the date of publica- 
tion of the original, its Italian title, or a list of his other works. 
Splendid ! That is the way to set the town talking of Gian Dauli ! 
But they have employed, in Mr. Bernard Miall, a good translator, 
his only apparent lapse being the use of the word “ vicarage,”’ 
whose associations seem to me irrevocably English. The Wheel 
Turns is the story, told autobiographically by one Giovannino 
Penta, of a bourgeois family of Vicenza from about 1880 to about 
1930. It is a story of decline and decay: of a grandfather, 
eccentric and anti-clerical, a successful pawnbroker with a town 
and a country house ; of his ne’er-do-well son, vaguely a professor, 
vaguely a Socialist, very definitely a sensualist, who gradually 
whittles away his inheritance ; and of a third generation (including 
Giovannino, the narrator) all alike wretchedly unsuccessful and 
ineffective, with the exception of the eldest brother Luigi, an 
intensely unsympathetic character who becomes Prefect of the 
Kingdom of Italy. At the end of the book insanity and utter 
destitution close in around the surviving members of the once- 
prosperous family of Penta. 

It sounds, stated in bald outline, a grim narrative, but somehow 
it is not a depressing one. From that it is saved, not by the 
character of the hero (a subtle study of amiable weakness and the 
decay of a natural kindliness totally unbuttressed by principle), 
but by the abundant life and humour which packs the book from 
end to end. Every paragraph is unmistakable Italy: a world of 
clamorous family scenes overlooked by inquisitive neighbours 
glued to the courtyard windows, of strong smells and shrill screams 
and succulent, copious, richly appreciated food, of vigorous, 
full-bosomed women with an inborn and passionate delight in 
imbroglio for its own sake ; a world which in the past expressed 
itself naturally and almost without exaggeration in the knockabout 
humour and amorous intrigue of commedia dell’ arte and opera 
buffa. The two overwhelming interests are money and sex. 
Both are established at the outset. How revealing is the casual 
sentence: “ Don Luigi went away without a word to anyone, 
slamming the gate like a creditor’; and as for sex— 

But the great scenes, when the plates flew through the air, when 
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terms of abuse were bandied to and fro, followed by tears and shrieks 
—these scenes were due, alternately, to some real or supposed mistress 
of my father’s, or some gallant of my mother’s ; so that even when 
I was quite a little boy I began to suspect, from what I saw at home 
and outside, that all grown-up people, great and small, if they were 
not sleeping or working or eating, thought only of one thing, and 
ran after only one thing, and that everybody must do neither more 
nor less than what the flies did on the kitchen table, or on my school- 
books when I was learning my lessons. Only the grown-up people 
acted a comedy into the bargain. 


We are constantly being told that the English race suffers from 
unnatural sexual repression in its adolescence; Signor Dauli’s 
book will perhaps prompt a doubt whether the lusty meridional 
freedom is any more productive of human happiness in the long 
run. “ Of course,” says Giovannino, “‘ one’s first sexual education 
is given one by the maidservants”’; but his own first actual 
experience, at the age of 13, was with his cousin Mariannina, a 
girl of 20. At 17 he submits, half-willingly, to the embraces of 
Sofia (the daughter of his Uncle Piero’s mistress), who bears him 
a child. Though he washes his hands of Sofia, and allows it to 
be understood (there is good excuse for the supposition) that the 
child is his uncle’s, Sofia is destined to play the leading role in his 
later life. The child dies, Sofia vanishes, she becomes a prostitute, 
Giovannino meets her again at Uncle Piero’s grave, they resume 
their relationship, and, though never exactly in love with her, 
he becomes accustomed to her presence and unable to do without 
her. Their association lasts through a long series of poor jobs 
(travelling agenciés for tomato pulp and the like) and even survives 
the war. It is only killed at last by Giovannino’s simultaneous 
discovery of the depths of squalid promiscuity in which his 
mistress had once been submerged, and of the appalling fact that 
the death of his 13-year-old niece in childbirth was caused by 
Marco, her adored uncle and his own brother. A scene of horrible 
power and veracity follows. Giovannino, driven crazy by the 
news, finds himself at last dead drunk “ outside the door of my 
house, as though the house had come to look for me and had 
suddenly emerged from the darkness to take me by surprise and 
prevent me from going into another public-house.”” In a Latin 
fury of retrospective jealousy, coupled with the drunken notion 
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that he is somehow “ avenging ”’ the shocking fate of his niece, 
he beats Sofia until she is almost insensible. She leaves him for 
ever, makes a respectable marriage with a former lover, and 
Giovannino’s degradation is complete and final: he has nothing 
and nobody left in the world. 

Once again it is necessary to insist that the book is no grim 
phantasmagoria of horror, but superbly real with that mysterious 
sort of reality which must seem so unfair to all those novelists 
who lack it: I mean the kind that makes us feel of the most 
shadowy characters on the fringe of the story: “‘ Doubtless they 
too have a life of their own, and if only the author had time, we 
should hear it and understand them as we understand the rest.” 
The narrative of Giovannino’s youth has a freshness and truth 
of emotion that often reminded me of a great book, very much out 
of fashion at the moment, Romain Rolland’s Jean Christophe. And 
how racy is the patter! The coachman Calisto, for example, 
beguiling the lazy afternoon with a story, to the sound of the old 
mare’s hoofs and the little bells on her harness : 


“ Well, it was a few days to Christmas. One morning when it was 
still dark and I was cleaning out the stable, I heard someone calling 
me from the courtyard: ‘ Calisto. Calisto!’ I went out, and there 
was the Cavalier Anselmi with his face all crooked. . . . ‘ What can 
I do for you, Cavaliere ?’ I says at last, seeing he didn’t say anything. 
‘Do you believe in God ?’ he says, still with his lips close together, 
and speaking with difficulty. ‘ Yes, Signor!’ I says. ‘ That is, so so ; 
enough.’—‘ Ah,’ he says, * but in what saint do you believe: you 
people always believe in some saint !’—‘ Yes,’ I says, ‘ in Saint Luke, 
patron of cuckolds !’—* But you are a man of honour, Calisto ? ’— 
* I think so, Cavaliere, but it don’t do to ask the landlord if his wine is 
good.’—‘* Well, well, here’s ten lire for you.’ 

“He pulls out the ten lire and stands there silent for a moment 
with the note in his hand; then he looks about him suspicious-like, 
as though we were in the piazza on a market-day and he was going to 
buy a cow, and then he grips me by the arm and says in my ear: 
* Calisto, I have left my set of teeth under Signora Maria Canton’s 
pillow!’ Ah! Ah! Hi, Bianchella! Hi, Bianchella! ” 

Plo-pla, pla-plo ! 

Din-din-din! Zin-zin!... 

It seems only yesterday! ... 


The opening of Camilla makes it clear at once that Mr. Ricketts 
has the novelist’s gift. The very first sentence is arresting: 
** Marriages made for love are all much alike, but every marriage 
made for money has its own complications.”’ True or not (and 
the love-match of Camilla and John does not really bear it out), 
that is the right sort of way to begin a novel of social life. We 
are led onwards irresistibly, and the first lap of the course is 
delightful. The ball at which Camilla meets her slightly more 
plebeian (but unexpectedly Etonian) lover, the musician John 
Wolfe, is treated with the easy, graceful movement of an old hand. 
The greater part of the book relates the mutual probings, some- 
times delicate, often ruthless, of a pair of lovers whom nothing 
less than complete honesty will satisfy. This is the central theme, 
and the author has handled it with considerable success. The 
subsidiary currents are on a lower level of interest. The minor 
characters are good so long as they remain social decorations ; 
but when we are invited to take a serious interest in them we find 
that they do not really exist: in fact, no one really exists but 
Camilla and John. It seems unkind to suggest that the proper 
length for this novel was that of the German Novelle, since that 
is a form English publishers do not encourage. It is a pity, for 
nothing is more valuable to the young novelist than to ask himself 
of every incident whether it could be spared. Even in his central 
story, Mr. Ricketts does not yet know just what to leave out. I 
recall a brief scene in which Camilla and John, on holiday, help 
a man to catch a pheasant. It is the sort of thing which figures 
very properly in diaries and letters to one’s old friends, but not in 
fiction. But Mr. Ricketts has a genuine talent, and it might be 
worth his while, for the sake of discipline, to try his hand at ‘the 
short story. 

Oleander River is a sunny, Mediterranean romance, which 
arrived in a glowing jacket as alluring as a travel prospectus. I 
am afraid that when I come across an efficient novel about the 
South of France or the Tyrol my critical faculties are lulled as 
effectively as in a train de luxe. People flash past the sunny 
windows, and they all seem very nice and amusing ; and when, 
in the middle of my copy, I found that the printer had omitted 
to place any words at all on several successive pages, I didn’t 
mind in the least. It was like waking up after a luxurious little 
nap to find that one had passed a few stations in one’s sleep. 
The country was still idyllic, the sun still shone. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 
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HAMISH HAMILTON 


Unfinished 


Journey 


the Autobiography of 
JACK JONES 


with a foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. D. LLOYD CEORCE 


JAMES AGATE (Daily Express) :— 
“Staggeringly good .. . It is years since | 
came across writing so intensely vivid,” 
News-Chronicle :— 


“He has lived a full, manly life, and has had 
more than his fair share of knocks and hardships, 
but he always comes back full of fight.” 


Recommended by the Book Society. 





2nd Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 


Progress and 
Catastrophe 


An Anatomy of 


Human Adventure 
by STANLEY CASSON 


EDWARD SHANKS (Sunday Times) :— 


“An extraordinarily clear and stimulating analysis 
of the various civilisations man has set up . . 
a book that is excitingly readable.” 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





















































THE VIRGIN KING 


By Francis Watson. ‘An elegant, well-informed comed 
given at times to a rather academic wit, and just sufficiently fancif 
to conceal the pains the author has taken with his politics. Times 


7.6 
BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 


By Johan Bojer. The new novel by the distinguished Norwegian 
author of The Great Hunger. It isa swiftly moving, powerful 
story of a man caught between ambition and remorse and Mr. Bojer 
is at his best in this forceful portrayal of a small Norwegian town 
and the varied characterisations of itsinhabitants. (Ready 4 pi 


“2 
‘ 


/9 


CANADA CAVALCADE 


By Robert H. Davis. Bob Davis has traversed the Dominion 
many times and knows it intimately from the Maritime Provinces to 
Vancouver. He offers Canada in all her moods, in all her charm 
and all her beauty—Canada in cavalcade. Illustrated. 12/6 


NEXT DOOR TO A POET 


By Rollo Walter Brown. The author was an intimate friend of 
that most significant figure in American poetry, Edwin Arlingtor 
Robinson. He has given us a more intimate view of a poet as he 
lives and works than one usually finds in full-length biographies 


6/- 
LOVE AND LORD BYRON 


By Cale Young Rice. A play in four acts. A significant contri 
bution to the literature about one of the most fascinating and 
provocative figures of the nineteenth century. 76 


AMERICAN FICTION: An Historical 


and Critical Survey 


By A. H. Quinn. <A complete survey of American fiction, in 
cluding both the novel and the short story, from the beginning of 
the late eighteenth century up to the present day. 21/- 


POVERTY AND DEPENDENCY 


3y John Lewis Gillin. An up-to-date and authoritative t: it 
of a vitally important subject in w hich every socially-minded 
person should be interested. rhird Edition 16 - 


SOCIAL INSIGHT IN CASE 
SITUATIONS 


By A. E. Sheffield. Gives case records summarised in a way to 
explain what 1s going on in modern city communities in the handling 
of need situations by professionally trained helpers 76 


CHILDREN IN THE FAMILY 


By Harold H. Anderson. <A éonstructive and comprelhensi 
manual for the training and guidance of children with thorough 
and practical discussions covering discipline, emotions, habits 
responsibilities, nutrition, health protection, etc 76 


FINDING YOURSELF IN YOUR 
WORK 


By H. W. Hepner. <A practical manual for self-guidance in 
choosing and preparing for a life vocation which shows that personal 
ity and vocational Q1 owth are epe srable parts of one whol! \ 
unique feature is a series of fifty charts showing the typical interest 
patterns of successful people in thirts vocations for men and twenty 
for women 10 6 


THE TEACHER AND SOCIETY 


Edited by W. H. mapa. \ fearless, outspoken e 
book written in collab n by j outst ing ‘ J 
educational thought 10& 
SEXUAL PCWER 

By C. T. Stone, M.D. T! uthor has approached t) ‘ 
bravely, but with a de acy ma tact w ) in offend 1 d 
has handled a technical subject ura vert 
understood by the general reader 6 - 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 
34 Bedford Street London 
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HEADS’ TALES 


A Schoolmaster’s Testament. By J. H. Bapiey. Basil Black- 
well. 7s. 6d. 
A Headmaster Reflects. By Guy Kenpatt. Hodge. 7s. 6d. 


The former headmasters of Bedales and of University College 
School here review their experience and present their conclusions 
upon the educational situation in England to-day. They may 
both be described as moderate reformers. Both are distrustful 
of root and branch educational revolutionaries without being at 
all complacent about the state of things as they are. 

_ The educational theory produced on speech days and at con- 
ferences by puzzled headmasters defending the system to which 
they have given their lives is a fantastic mixture of practical 
compromise and idealistic paradox. Inside the school world it 
seems natural enough—outside, one begins to wonder. At the 
end of his discussion of the many strange things which make up 
the English school—fagging, governors, religious instruction, 
games, politics, career choosing and so on, Mr. Kendall claims 
that anyone with “ vision’ can make it effective “ in pedestrian 
curriculum, and masters’ meetings and talks with boys and 
parents.”” But he gives a rather frightening list of the dangers 
in the path of the visionary—* the examination system . . . our 
own failure of nerve . . . any cynical acquiescence in the com- 
mercial outlook of the time.” It is hard to do valuable work 
inside a system in which you thoroughly disbelieve, but that 
is the achievement of most good schoolmasters. 

Mr. Badley begins with the statement of his theme “ that 
education is experience and that a school’s function is to give 
experience in the most helpful form.’ University College School 
under Mr. Kendall and Bedales under Mr. Badley have both 
been tentative variations on the scheme of experience provided 
by the nineteenth-century public school. But both these head- 
masters seem more concerned with making pleasanter and more 
reasonable the world of the pupil while he remains a pupil than 
with preparing him to accept or alter the queer world of the 
adult. 

There is in Mr. Badley’s book a description of Rugby fifty years 

















Victoria's Guardian Angel 


PIERRE CRABITES 


The life of the man who was very largely 


responsible for Victorianism. 12s. 6d. net 


A Study of Baron Stockmar 
: Bantu-Speaking Tribes of 


Africa 
I. SCHAPERA and others 


The first satisfactory manual of South African 


ethnography. Illustrated. 21s. net 
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Number in the Nursery and 


| 
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| 
Infant School 
EVELYN E. KENWRICK 
This book is going to have great effect on the way 


arithmetic is taught to young children and all 
| teachers should read it. 
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Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
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MONTAGUE SUMMERS 


The demonologist's book of the year. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
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ago which makes one wonder how any reasonable person ever 
survived it. Practical reformers like Mr. Badley, economic 
necessities, the rise of the secondary day school and occasional 
stirrings of the public conscience have made some changes in the 
normal conduct of schools, but anyone with experience of 
“ordinary” public or secondary schools to-day will agree on 
reading this chapter that the “ spirit,’ or, to use a cant phrase, 
the “ ideology,” has suffered little real change. Mr. Badley 
writes that “‘ scholarship, good breeding and leadership no longer 
form the whole of our educational ideal.’’ In fact the led are 
being educated as well as the leaders, the employees as well as 
the employers. This situation raises problems which variations 
on the old public school model do nothing to solve. The playing 
fields of Eton may be good preparation for winning battles, but how 
shall a nation of shopkeepers be introduced to shopkeeping ? 
Mr. Kendall thinks that the public schoolboy’s irrational pre- 
judice against retail trade should be overcome by education, and 
he is depressed by the parents of only children who want them 
to find safe berths in banks or insurance offices. But the fate of 
the vast majority of those who have a secondary education must 
be some dull daily routine job in which self-expression is 
impossible or undesirable. Mr. Badley’s educational theory— 
and that of most progressive schoolmasters—is based on liberty, 
responsibility and self-realisation. In a State where everyone 
could be an artist, this might be a practical ideal, but in England 
to-day it is surely Utopian. Faced by the charge of being 
unpractical, the progressive schoolmaster pleads “ education for 
leisure.” The machine produces wealth and unemployment 
which open up vistas of leisure-time mediaeval craftsmanship. 
But must we prepare for a civilisation in which the universal 
hobby ousts the threatened universal opiate ? Can the efforts of 
schoolmasters spent outside the hours devoted to the school 
certificate make Morris’s News from Nowhere a more likely future 
than Huxley’s Brave New World? ‘“ What a wonderful thing a 
stamp collection must be or the construction with one’s own 
hands of a home radio set!”’ It is the chimp. in His Monkey 
Wife speaking, and the irony hits the modern school hard. 

Mr. Kendiall’s attitude to the civilisation into which his pupils 
were to be launched and to the traditional convention of the public 
school is typically expressed in his remarks on O.T.C.s. His own 
school prospectus stated candidly that the O.T.C. was compulsory 
and that it existed ‘“‘ for the defence of the Nation, the Empire, 
and the Covenant of the League of Nations.’’ But he makes it 
clear that even for this laudable object he doubts whether military 
instruction for schoolboys is entirely desirable. He could certainly 
never be guilty of the childish conscience-salving theory of many 
teachers that O.T.C.s are good because they make boys dislike 
militarism. He believes in undenominational religious instruction 
but shows an admirable unwillingness to force any belief on any 
boy. He has no illusions about compulsory chapel.- Perhaps the 
most valuable thing Mr. Kendall has to say is to be found in his 
chapter “‘ Does Ignorance Matter ?’’ -He has no patience with 
that demand for pseudo-omniscience which our educational 
system has crystallised in the School Certificate. 

A Schoolmaster’s Testament leaves behind it a certain feeling of 
unreality. Bedales is clearly a considerable achievement, but one 
feels that Mr. Badley has defended reforms introduced in the new 
schools without giving sufficient details of how it has all worked 
out and without really going back to first principles. His book 
ends with two appendices. One—of three pages—is entitled 
*“ Changes Desirable in the School Certificate Examination,’ and 
the other is a list of “‘ Scholarships, etc., won by Bedalians at. the 
Universities during the last six years.” They prove that the new 
schools are still far too close to the old. FREDERICK Laws 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Law of Political Uniforms, Public Meetings and Private 
Armies (With a Treatise on the Law of Public Order, 
Breach of the Peace, Unlawful Assembly and Riot). 
By JosepH Baker. Fust and Co. 7s. 6d. 

The Law Relating to Public Meetings and Processions. By 
ALFRED CREWE and EvELYN Mites, Pitman. .5s. 


| Meetings, Uniforms and Public Order. ordan and Sons. 6d. 


The appearance of these three books of varying length and price is 


| opportune in view of-the recent passing of the Public Order Act. They 


will be of considerable. service to political and industrial societies. The 
first volume, moreover, is a careful:and complete examination of the 
law in relation to these special problems. It is a carefully annotated 
and valuable treatise. Thesecond volume has some useful material, 
but it shows signs of hurried compilation. Thus, on page 11, the 
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A Building Society is a 
very human organisation‘, 
it deals not merely in terms 
of money but in ternts 


of happiness— 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD 


takes a kindly interest in 
the problems of its clients 
and lends generously to 


assist home ownership. 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1 
AMPLE FUNDS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


Member of the Building Societies’ Association 
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author says, “In the case of meetings held on private premises, the 
police have no power to enter except by leave of the occupier of the 
premises or promoters of the meetings, or when they have good reason 
to believe that a breach of the peace is being committed.” This is an 
accurate statement of the law as it was prior to 1935, but strangely 
enough, the book contains no reference to the important judgment of 
Thomas v. Sawkins by which the law in this respect was substantially 
altered. This omission makes the book far from reliable as a guide 
for the use of political and other propagandists. On the other hand, 
Mr. Baker’s larger volume and the small 6d. pamphlet published by 
Messrs. Jordan and Sons both contain references to this important 
case and to the almost equally important judgment of Duncan v. Jones. 
The first and third books may, therefore, be confidentially recommended 
to all those who are concerned with the problems relating to public 
meetings, processions, unlawful assembly, riot and all the implications 
of the Public Order Act. 


The Quest of the Romanoff Treasure. 
Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 

The lurid black and gold jacket and the title suggest that this book 
might be the latest issue of the Crime Club. A serious foreword by 
Walker Duranty and the opening sentence “ Business is business: but 
Russia is romance,” still leaves us uncertain and as we read the book 
we find a secret struggle in the author’s mind between business and 
romance that ends in both becoming the same. Dr. Armand Hammer 
went to the Soviet Union in 1921 from America for the romantic purpose 
of helping in the famine relief and the commercial one of arranging 
for the payment of medical chemical equipment supplied by a firm 
controlled by his family. In the famine area he arranged for the exchange 
of stores of mineral and furs, etc., for grain and from that time forward 
business comes first. When he returned to Moscow he found himself 
the only person able to use the new opportunity for concessions under 
the N.E.P. He became the first concessionaire and took over an asbestos 
mine and later built a pencil factory. In describing both these ventures 
he pays a tribute to Russian trade union methods of negotiation and to 
the laws enforcing the education, health and general welfare of the 
workers. With the profits from his share of reconstructing Russia, he 
acquired a small collection of Romanoff jewels, though we are not told 
about this until the last two chapters. However Dr. Hammer was or 
was not affected by Russian idealism it cannot be denied that he accom- 
plished more for Communism than a thousand humanitarians with no 
financial strings to pull, and although he adds nothing to our detailed 
knowledge of Soviet reconstruction of Russia, he has left a readable 
record of how a tolerant capitalist can co-operate with a Communist 


By ARMAND HAMMER’ 
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State in the period when it is experimenting to find the balance between 
individual freedom and central control. Dr. Hammer, indeed, played 
the part of one of Mr. Wells’ ideal business men for whom trade 
transcends the barriers of political and national fears and who is not 
afraid to put profits above the fear of enriching the proletariat. In fact 
this book is an epic of enlightened self-interest that may tempt other 
capitalists to invest in Communism for the mutual benefit of both sides 
in the class war. 


Force or Reason. By HANS KoHN. Oxford Press. 6s. 6d. 

The Professor of History at Smith College surveys with admirable 
lucidity and learning three important factors in the chief world issue of 
to-day. The cult of force, the dethronement of reason, and “ the crisis 
of imperialism ” are his themes, and his treatment of the second is 
masterly. The exposition of the growth of German nationalism as 
romanticism and folk inspiration, and of the influence of Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche is especially well done. The present world crisis, itself 
* totalitarian,’ is ascribed, truly enough, to the discrepancy between 
the rapidity of material and the slowness of intellectual and moral 
progress. A pertinent prophecy of conditions in 1930 made a century 
earlier encourages us not to lose hope. Apparently impassable roads 
may yet be trodden by mankind. 


The Place of Edward Hl in English History. 
Second edition, revised by HILDA JOHNSTONE. 
versity Press. 21s. 

Professor Tout’s Ford lectures on Edward II marked an epoch in 
fourteenth-century studies, and Professor Hilda Johnstone’s revised 
reprint testifies to their enduring importance. The complete digestion 
and assimilation of Professor Tout’s work by historical science may be 
regarded, however, as still in the future. 


By J. F. Tour. 
Manchester Uni- 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Firsr I wish to apologise for a couple of errors which I made 
in my last article. There are twelve Concerti Grossi in Handel’s 
op. 6, so that the Boyd Neel String Orchestra have six still left 
to record. It also appears that the Budapest Quartet made a fine 
recording of Beethoven’s Quartet in E minor, op. §9, as recently 
as last December, so that I had no reason to call for a re-recording 
of that work. How these records escaped my notice at the time 
I cannot imagine. 

The outstanding recordings this month are of two symphonies, 


| Haydn in B flat, No. 102, played by the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky (H.M.V. DB3125-7) ; and 
Mozart in B flat (K319), played by Edwin Fischer and his Chamber 
Orchestra (H.M.V. DB3083-5). The first is quite one of Haydn’s 
most gracious symphonies, full of those surprises that make this 
composer so endlessly fascinating. The adagio opening has a 
romantic quality that looks forward to Bruckner. The rendering 
is exceptionally vital and sparkling. “The Mozart symphony, 
which is far from being a hackneyed one, is an extremely attractive 
work in all movements. Played after the Haydn, it brings out 
vividly the feminine quality in Mozart’s imagination, as opposed 
to the masculine in Haydn’s. The playing is admirable. It is a 
pleasure to salute this newly constituted little orchestra, which 
seems a very highly finished ensemble, having the expressive 
delicacy of Fischer’s own piano playing. Sir Adrian Boult, with 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, contributes Berlioz’s King Lear 
Overture (H.M.V. BD3093-4 ; the Polovtsi March trom Borodin’s 
Prince Igor on the last side). Comparing this version with that 
made by Sir Hamilton Hagty not long ago, one notices a greater 
clarity and precision of detail ; but Sir Hamilton Harty’s interpreta- 
tion was more supple and expressive, and succeeded better in 
welding the somewhat bitty material into a whole. Of the two 
versions, then, I prefer the latter myself; but opinions will 
certainly differ on this point. The piece itself is, though an 
early work, very characteristic of Berlioz indeed, elusive and 
irritatingly mconsequent, but full of beauty and interest. Sir 
Thomas Beecham has inspired the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
to a splendidly alive performance of Nicolai’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor Overture (Col. LX596). This is delightful music, of 
course—the mid-nineteenth-century operatic overture at its best ; 
but it is impossible not to feel, at the end, with one’s ears buzzing, 
that Nicolai’s orchestration was not of a very refined order. 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F, op. 135, is a very strange work indeed 
—even for the final period ; and it is a problem to preserve and 
convey its unity. The material is extremely compressed and the 
form more conventional than that of the other late quartets ; it 
resembles a large picture seen through the wrong end of a telescope. 
The problem, therefore, is how to express the large musical ideas 
within the small frame given to them, and yet not to produce the 
effect of miniature. On the whole the Léner Quartet have 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Cup Final 


Just on time he takes the ball in his stride and 
slams it into the net—the winning goal. 
What a Golden Moment for him as he receives 


the coveted Cup. 


But even he cannot buy a better tobacco than 
“Cut Golden Bar’’ at a shilling an ounce. But it 


must be Wills’s. 





WILLS* 


2 oz. Vacuum Tin 


READY RUBBED 
In 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins and | oz. Airtight Tins 


C.B.84.B 


FLAKE FORM 
in 2 oz. Vacuum Tins and | oz. Packets 
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A special paper-bound edition 
of this important and topical 
book is now on sale at 2/6 net 
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BUMPUS 477 OXFORD ST 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
MAPS for walking or motoring. 
GUIDES for all parts of the world. 
BOOKS for all tastes and occasions. 


ORDEALS | 


you can help ~ 
them face 


Over 64,000 lives have been saved from shipwrecks 
round our shores in the last 112 years. 

Your help in this heroic work is needed. 

It costs littie more than one penny a year from each 
one of our population. Anything you can afford to 
send will help these brave men in their perilous task. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer. 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secreary. 





























THE CHRISTIAN DELEGATION 

N EWS will report to public meeting, Friends House, Euston 
Road, 8 p.m., Weds. ril 21st. Speakers: Mr. 

FROM CLEMENT ATTLEE, P., Leader of the Labour 

Party; DEAN OF CANTERBURY; Rev. FATHER 

IREDELL; Pror. JOHN MacMURRAY; Miss 

SPAIN Monica wHaTeLey; Mr. D.R. DAVIES. ’ Admis- 

i sion free. Reserved seats 1s. Tickets obtainable at door. | 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 





USSIAN by native lady linguist, many years’ teaching 
experience London schools. Simplified phonetic 
method. Trial lesson free. New Oxford St. "Phone: 
Box 598, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


*+XPERIENCED tutor (B.A.) Classics, History, 
“ English, for school and University examinations. 
SUMNER-BoyD, 238 Edgware Road. PAD. 9280. 








JPRENCH by licenciée (Paris) private tuition, exams. 
literature, translations, conversation.—Russell 

Square. TERminus 4917. 

'T‘UTOR for Summer Months. Exhibitioner (Oxford) 
seeks post—French, English, Latin, companionship, 

games. Highest references given. Box 720, N.S. & N., 

10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 











A YOUNG man of exceptional ability disengaged. 28. 
_ Ten years responsible experience in business and 
social work (secretarial, travelling and technical). 

on popular science. Fluent French. Inter B.Sc. 
665, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 


EXPERIENCED linguist (lady), translator-interpreter, 
foreign correspondent, English, Russian, French, 
German, seeks full or part-time work. Write Box 691, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


Writer 








4 DUCATED lady with varied experience in home 

Management desires post, preferably in private 
house. Excellent references. Box 718, N.S. & N., 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


Box | 


10 Gt. 


APPOINTMENTS—continued 


| PART or whole-time work, Hastings neighbourhood, 


wanted by experienced secretary; sh 


4 


rinand- 


| typist; own portable. L.M.G., 41 Magdalen Road, 
St. Leonards. 

| | ae CATED woman, good experience in publishing, 
4 secretarial work and salesmanship, wants post. 

| Write Box 703, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 

} W.C.1 

pePucat ED shorthand-typist, languages, good 

| 44 speaker, seeks work of a humanitarian or left-wing 

| character. Go anywhere, do anything. Box 723 

| N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 


A LIV E, male and 22, wants job in London ; secretarial, 
- literary, publishing, etc., 2 months from or after 
21st. Own_ typewriter. Box 719, N.S. & N., 


June 


10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
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succeeded well (Col. LX598-600). They have got rid of some 
of the rather dreadful smoothness that used to afflict their playing, 
and the result is particularly beneficial in this case, though I feel 
that they take the Lento a little too fast : much depends on giving 
adequate weight to that movement. Schubert’s Trio in B flat, 
op. 99, is probably the general public’s favourite chamber music 
work (though Schubert himself preferred the subsequent Trio in 
E flat), and as such it required a re-recording. (It is, by the way, 
erroneously labelled as being in “ B major.””) The Elly Ney Trio 
give a performance which is good enough in tone, but lacks 
finesse ; and I see no justification for the sentimental slowing-up 
of the second subject of the first movement. However, this is a 
set worth the money (Decca X157-61). 

There are two excellent vocal records this month. One contains 
the Letter Duet from Act 3 of Mozart’s Figaro, sung by Viorica 
Ursuleac and Erna Berger, and Reich’ mir die Hand from the same 
composer’s Don Juan, sung by Erna Berger and Heinrich 
Schlusnus (Decca DE7070). This is a charming record, exquisitely 
sung. Elizabeth Schumann gives us Schubert’s Litanei and 
Liebesbotschaft (H.M.V.DAI546). The first is sung with wonderful 
tenderness, the second with equally Elizabethan lightness. On a 
different plane, I can recommend Richard Tauber and orchestra 
in two numbers from a light opera called Rossini in Naples, the 
music of which is evidently a refurbishment of some of Rossini’s 
more immediately attractive airs. Tauber makes the most of the 
sugary charm of Ach manche vergangene Nacht and of the brio of 
La Danza, which is better known in the form of the Tarantella 
from La Boutique Fantasque (Parl. RO20334). 

Dance Recorps.—The best version of Pennies from Heaven 1 
have heard is that of Bing Crosby (Br. 02316), who gives a 
memorably voluptuous account of a not very distinguished tune. 
The same may be said of his even more recent Hawatian Paradise 
(Br. 02389). Another number from the Pennies from Heaven film, 
The Skeleton in the Cupboard, is well done, in the hot style, by 
Louis Armstrong (Decca F6145) ; there is not much in the tune, 
but those who saw the film will probably like the record. There 
are three records specially to be recommended for dancing 
purposes : Lookin’ Around Corners for You, played by Tommy 














It is good to enjoy your own concert when you will, with 
a programme chosen to suit your mood. A gramophone 
can always provide the concert, but the enjoyment will 
only come with it when the gramophone is very good 
indeed—so good that an experienced concert-goer can 
play again a well remembered work without sensing a 
great loss of significance and beauty, and certainly 
without suffering the acute aural pain of badly distorted 
tone. Our acoustic gramophones and our radio-gramophones 
are constructed individually by hand, and tuned with 
the greatest care by concert-goers for concert-goers. 


Of course, good records are also necessary, and in the 
Choice of these our little book “The Art of Record 
Buying” will be found extremely helpful. A copy will 
be gladly sent on request. 


LMG HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONIHS, Ltd. 
Il Grape St., London, W.C.2 


Tel.: Temple Bar 7166-7 














Dorsey (H.M.V. BD5181), Boo Hoo, by Guy Lombardo (H.M.V. 
BD5192), and Let’s Swing It, by Ray Noble (H.M.V. BD5186). 
The last is particularly good. Smoke Dreams, from After the 
Thin Man, is not Very interesting, but in view of its topicality 
should be mentioned: Benny Goodman does his best with it 
(H.M.V. B8547). I was glad to see that that excellent, almost 
classic, dance tune, Mood Indigo, had been revived : Clyde McCoy 
does it well (Col. DB5328). May I Have the Next Romance is 
possibly best heard in the Ambrose version (Decca F6260), and 
the same band carry off the prize in The Night is Young (Decca 
F6369). The charm of Gracie Fields’ singing is well set off by 
There’s a Small Hotel (Decca 16331), but some may prefer Jack 
Whiting’s version of this song (Col. DB1687), on the obverse 
of which is On Your Toes. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 370 
Set by Ivor Brown 


A new Shakespeare play has recently been made by putting 
together selected passages and lines from several of Shakespeare’s 
plays. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for the best new Shakespeare Sonnet made of single 
lines taken unchanged from Shakespeare’s Sonnets. In order 
to facilitate checking of lines, competitors should put opposite 
each line the number of the Sonnet from which it has been drawn. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, April 23. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
ornot. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of the last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 368 
Set by H. D. Waley 


A first prize of Two Guineas and a second prize of Half a Guinea 
are offered for three 100-word descriptions of heaven as visualised 
by a Dictator, a Film Magnate and a Reasonable Being. 


Report by H. D. Waley 


Evidently we live inva Dictator-conscious and Film-conscious, but 
not in an Eternity-conscious epoch. It might be said of almost all the 
entrants that although they attacked the first and second parts of this 
competition with some zest, they clearly felt that the third was introducing 
them to a problem which they had never thought about before and didn’t 
particularly want to think about now. More than one answered in a 
single word—Oblivion. The myth-makers of old must have been made 
of sterner—or at any rate, more ingenious—stuff. However, the Dic- 
tator and the Film Magnate made fair sport. Several competitors made 
good play with the strained situation arising from the fact that the 
Dictator finds the seat of power already occupied. The unfortunate 
Archangel Gabriel figures as Goebbriel for the Dictator and Clark 
Gabriel for the Film Magnate. 

No new light having been shed on a Reasonable Being’s Heaven, | 
suggest that the prize money be divided equally between W. Leslie 
Nicholls’ Dictator, which smacks convincingly of megalomania, and 
“ Benjamin’s ” Film Magnate, which catches with hideous fidelity the 
crescendo rhythm of the cinema trailer. 


THE DICTATOR 

1. And I saw My new Heaven, for the first non-totalitarian heaven 
was passed away. 

2. And all men spoke with one tongue, which was mine, and were 
clad in shirts of one colour, which was mine. 

3. And I heard loud-speakers calling from every cloud—* This is 
your Leader. 

4. “He will wipe all doubts from your mind, and all thoughts from 
your brain. 

5. “* There shall be no more Parliaments, nor any voting, for he shall 
be leader for evér and ever.” 

6. The walls of the city were built of the petrified bodies of traitors, 
and the streets thereof were of synthetic rubber. 

Lestig W. NICHOLLS 
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Company Meeting 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 





SIR J. GEORGE BEHARREL’S 


Tue thirty-eighth Ordinary General Mecting of the Company was 
held on Wednesday, April 14th, in London. Sir J. George Beharrel 
presided, and after regretting the absence through illness of the Chair- 
man, The Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Geddes, G.C.B., G.B.E., K.C.B., made a 
brief survey of the period since the onset of the World Economic Crisis 
at the end of 1929, which had come to be regarded as the peak year of 
the pre-slump period. Continuing, he referred to the price of rubber, 
quoting Sir Eric Geddes in showing that a rise in price was not a favour- 
able factor for the Company. After touching on the efforts of the 
Committee for the Regulation Scheme, he continued, saying (in part): 
During the year arrangements were made to speed up the completion 
of the Company’s accounts, and the Directors have been able to present 
them much earlier than in the past. This, I feel sure, will meet with 
your approval. The net profit of the Dunlop Rubber Company for 
1936 amounts to £1,502,000, compared with £1,288,000 for the pre- 
ceding year, representing an increase of £214,000. With the balance 
brought forward from 1935, namely, £590,000, there is a total available 
for appropriation of £2,092,000. You will observe that there has been 
transferred to Taxation Reserve £395,000, and the Directors have 
deemed it prudent to transfer to General Reserve £100,000 and to the 
Reserve for Contingencies £150,000. After providing for the Preference 
Dividends, the Board is enabled to recommend a dividend of 8 per cent. 
on the Ordinary Stock and a bonus of 1 per cent., and this dividend 
and bonus will be paid on the roth April, which is very much earlier 
than ever before. 

There is one point which I would like to make clear, and that is as 
regards the Taxation Reserve which you will observe at the 31st Decem- 
ber last stood at £566,000, compared with £704,000 at the 31st December, 
1935. The reason for this decrease is that various assessments of back 
years, awaiting final settlement, have been paid up during the past year. 
The total amount to be appropriated to the Taxation Reserve has been 
calculated on exactly the same basis as in the past. 

This statement shows a marked improvement in the general financial 
position of the Company. For example, the Surplus and Reserves 
show an increase of £800,000 over 1933. The Surplus of Current 
Assets over Current Liabilities of the Dunlop Rubber Company is up 
£1,250,000 at a total of £4,443,000. Taking the Consolidated figures, 
the increase is £2,031,000 at a total of £10,098,000. 


CoTTON AND RUBBER. 

Last year the Chairman told you that the output of the Cotton Mills 
during 1935 had been below that of the previous year, mainly because 
of reduced demands from one of our Associated Companies overseas. 
I am glad to say that the results for 1936 were very satisfactory, due to 
all-round increased demands. 

The net profit of the Plantations Company for the year represents an 
improvement of £88,000 over that of the preceding year. The yield 
from the budded area continues to be very satisfactory, and during the 
year 3,445 acres of budded rubber were brought into tapping. Growth 
on the immature area is very good, and a large additional acreage will 
come into tapping this year. The latex business of the Company made 
considerable progress during the year, shipments constituting a record, 


Tyre DIvIsION. 

In spite of the fact that new Dunlop Factories Overseas are manu- 
facturing for several markets which were formerly supplied from Fort 
Dunlop, the amount of rubber used at Fort Dunlop in 1936 exceeded 
all previous records. Our sales of giant tyres, both to commercial 
vehicle manufacturers and to dealers, were in excess of 1935, and the 
aggregate "bus miles run on tyres supplied by us on the mileage basis 
showed an increase on the previous year. With regard to passenger 
car tyres, our sales to manufacturers were fully maintained, but there 
was a decrease in our sales to dealers which, however, did not represent 
any loss of our relative position in the market. 

The Motor Cycle industry continued its progress, and the Company’s 
sales kept pace with it. The expansion of the Cycle industry also 
continues. 

Our turnover in aeroplane equipment during 1936 again showed an 
improvement, and we are continuing to obtain a substantial proportion 
of the orders in connection with the present re-armament programme. 

There is a greatly increased demand for specialised tyre equipment 
for horse-drawn vehicles, tractors, barrows and agricultural imple- 
ments, which a few years ago were not provided with pneumatic tyres. 
We have had a record year, and with constant experiment and research, 
I believe that this comparatively new development of our Company 
will become of increasing value. We have a most complete range of 
tyre and general accessories. Our sales for the year 1936 were higher 
than ever before, and now represent an important sales volume. 

Our Dunlopillo upholstery is another section which in 1936 created 
new sales records. Practically all new public passenger-carrying vehicles 
are now equipped with Dunlopillo. Manchester deals with the supply 


ADDRESS 


of theatre seating, mattresses and domestic upholstery generally. In 
this field also 1936 showed substantially increased sales. During the 
year we introduced a new mattress, the “ Deep Six.” We claim that 
this is the most luxurious mattress now offered to the public and it has 
had a most encouraging reception. 

Another novelty which we have introduced is the rubber wing for 
passenger-carrying vehicles. 

The general usage of tyres of both cars and commercial vehicles con- 
tinues to expand, and this should offset the reduction of replacement 
volume caused by improved tyre life. The Board and the Management 
and Staff of the Company appreciate warmly the co-operation received 
from the Trade. 

We are faced with price competition, and whilst we make every 
attempt by our example to secure stabilised trading conditions, com- 
petition of an uneconomic nature frequently occurs. You may rest 
assured that everything possible will be done to protect your interests. 
Experience in certain other countries has shown how disastrous a policy 
of volume regardless of profits can be to the Industry. 

The rubber products group, which embraces footwear, general 
rubber goods, garments and sports goods, plays an important and 
increasing part in the broadening of the Company’s basis, to which 
I have referred. The improved results from this group in recent years 
are a most encouraging feature of our operations. 

The Chairman then referred to severe competition from overseas, 
the dumping in this country of Canadian-made goods, in particular 
footwear, which was also imported from Hong Kong. He turned to 
overseas business and said that the position of the Company in France 
was strengthened, that conditions in Germany were still abnormal, 
that in America there was a definite trend towards the maintenance of a 
more reasonable price-level, and that conditions in Canada, Japan and 
Australia had improved. The good prospects foreseen for the South 
African Factory had been fully realised, and the rate of progress of the 
new Indian Factory was fully equal to that of the South African company 
at the same stage of development. Quantity sales in all main lines in 
Ireland had exceeded expectations and the profit position was satis- 
factory. The Board was satisfied that the profits derived from the 
new factories. would more than make up for any export business lost 
through the closing of the markets concerned. 

Continuing, he said: It is remarkable how we have been able to 
maintain the profit of our export business in spite of manifold difficulties. 


RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES. 

It was always Sir Eric’s pleasure to refer to the sacisfactory relations 
which the Company enjoys with its staff and employees of all grades. 
I am glad to be able to say that these have continued during 1936 and I 
would like again, on your behalf, to thank all those employed by the 
Company for the loyal service which they have rendered. It is the 
desire of your Board to maintain as satisfactory a standard of wages and 
of conditions of employment as the circumstances of the Industry will 
allow, and here I should like to mention that the Board has under con- 
sideration the possibility of introducing a Contributory Pension Scheme 
for all grades of the Company’s employees, operatives as well as staff. 
Indeed, your Board consider that the conversion of our various existing 
non-contributory schemes into a Contributory Pension Scheme will 
be a truly conservative measure, as tending to have a stabilising effect, 
which should be of great value to the Company. The year 1938—the 
Company’s Jubilee Year—will be a most suitable date for its introduction. 


PROSPECTS. 

He then referred to the election to the Board of Mr. John L. Collyer, 
the Controller of Manufacture to the Dunlop Group of Companies, and 
went on to say: I have mentioned the obstacles which still exist to the 
development of Export Trade and the difficulties caused by the com- 
petitive position here and elsewhere. I have dwelt too at length on 
the uncertainties in regard to our principal raw material. In five years 
the price of rubber has increased more than six times ; due both to the 
operation of the Rubber Regulation Scheme and to the general trend of 
raw commodity prices. If the turn of the tide when it comes is not 
very gradual, all manufacturers (not only in this industry) will, as in the 
past, be faced with the serious problem of the value of inventories of 
raw materials and finished products. We are engaged in a highly 
competitive business. Two of our major raw materials—Rubber and 
Cotton—are subject to regulation of one kind or another. We are 
operating all over the world, and no one with any knowledge of Inter- 
national Trade, with its quotas, currency risks and embargoes, would 
deny the need for continued prudence. Although, therefore, there are 
factors in the excellence of our own organisation and the great goodwill 
of the “‘ Dunlop ” name, which incline your Board to view the future 
with confidence, it is still necessary to continue the conservative policy 
of strengthening the Company’s financial position. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE FILM MAGNATE 
“ HEAVEN.” 
A Competition Production. 
Directed by :—Simon T. Peter. 
Gowns by :—Request. 
Musical Director :—Harpo. 
All-star cast ! 100 per cent, all talking, ali harping, all dancing ! 
Biggest spectacle ever seen, co-starring :— 
Fred Astra with “ Top Halo” 
and 
Miss Mae West who is “ No Angel” 
with 
The Heavenly Choir. 
Seize your opportunity of a seat at this immortal show ! 
It’s tetrific !! 
IT’S STUPENDOUS !!! 
IT’S 
“ HEAVEN ” 
“ Penqanns “ 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 
PROBLEM 224.-——CHESS IN BARCHESTER 
By C. H. O’D. Alexander 
Visiting the Barchester Chess Club I saw this rather extraordinary 


table of results. 
Played. Won. Lost. Drawn. Points. 


1. Alaska oe 8 6 I I 25 
2. Casabianca oe 8 7 I ° 24 
3. Gaffer oe 8 2 4 2 23 
4. Batterremdown.. 8 4 4 ° 20 

; Hedgehogge 8 2 3 3 19 
5: \ Woodpusher .. 8 3 3 2 19 

) Alkaline .. ee 8 4 3 I 14 
7-\ Dunder .. 8 I 5 2 14 
9. Buffer 8 ° 5 3 12 


> 


*“ Well, you see,” explained the secretary, “ we graded the players 
into 3 groups of 3 according to strength. A certain number of points 
are awarded for beating a player of your own class, more for beating a 
player of one class higher and jess for beating a player of one class lower 
and still more or still less if the player is two classes higher or lower. 


What’s that ? Oh, in the case of a draw, each player scores half of what 
he would get for a win—we allot points so that fractions cannot occur. 
The numbers of points awarded are—oh, excuse me, I must catch 
Prof. Hedgehogge before he leaves ; steady player, the old chap, never 
loses to a player in a lower class. I’ll tell you the rest later.” Unfor- 
tunately I had to go before the return of the secretary, but managed 
to reconstruct the complete sheet of results. What was it and what 
was the method of scoring ? 


PROBLEM 222.—Ho.ipays (OLD STYLE) 

The problem can be solved, as usual, by inference—making any of 
the clues one’s starting-point. I agree with several solvers that this 
problem is perhaps the best of its kind so far offered. 

The answer is : 


Name. Residence. Holidays. 

Mr. Bognor +. Clacton Penzance 

» Clacton .. -» Sandown Hastings 

= ewer lk -- Hastings Bognor 

»» Hastings .. -. Torquay Dover 

» Penzance .. P Dover Torquay 

» Sandown . .. Bognor Clacton 

» Torquay .. «» Penzance Sandown 


PROBLEM 221—DOLLARPLUSH 
A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: Robert Gold, 88 Elgin 
Crescent, W.11. 
Four points are awarded. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 

A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope, 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

[U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 
our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.] 

CALIBAN 








WEEK-END CROSSWORD 371 


Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to 
*“ CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


1 3 4 6 











Set by L.-S. 





The last week’s winner is 
Miss Yvonne Fraser Smith, 3 Thurloe Place Mews, S.W.7 


ACROSS 24. Trained rapidly. 5. One who masters 
1A provisional 25, Flies after no profession. 
shopkeeper. summer. 6. Vehicles of 2 h.p. 


5. He gets a stride in 
his profession. 


26. In such cases it 


. 7. “ Myself when 
is usual to pack up. 


young did—fre- 


10. You can see it in 27. 25 was one. quent Doctor & 
any useful micro- Saint. . 
— DOWN 8. Dry form of sauce. 


11. Again a cur 
makes for the 
country. 


2. Under inclination 


. Man is only a 
I take on the plant. ~ 4 


mug bravely got up. 


3. Has room to itself 
as it turns out, in a 
playful way. 


13. One would 

always expect the 
downfall of such a 
visitor. 


12. Result of a 
botanist heating a 
poker no doubt. 


13. Othe Greeks had 
a word for it. 


4. Formula for in- 


fant circulation in- 20. A. broken flint 


14. He played a ducing sneezing. about I see. 
princely game of 
cricket. 


LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 


BIA) C| KS) EVATR TRU Sim! 
ANANHNSRRRVERNRA 


15. Maid of the 
Mountain. 





16. He captured 
Acrasia. 


se One needs tne (BIVIRINIUINIGIQIUJE)S TI /OIN 
in France to make Me tae on 
LHINIS|T)E/R ISTRY 
BINNINHINs) 
aCe 


a acy aA H 
Bring 
igor 
mS LOPES 
fe te 
ae 


SHIN 
ENAINE 
P/EVASIAINITIS) 


19. Am slaving for 
this result. 


21. With a view to 
having it set aside. 


22. Initial descrip- 
tion of nautical re- 
ticence. 





23 (rev.). Describes 
Milton’s hungry 
sheep who look up. 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 
ALDWYCH. Jane Eyre. Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 
APOLLO. London After Dark. = Tv., Sar. 
CAMBRIDGE. 1066 And All That. Th, sat. 
COLISEUM. The Vagabond King. sar. 
COMEDY. Busman’s Honeymoon. 1».,F. 
DRURY LANE. Careless Rapture. Wed., Sat. 




















(Whi. 6606.) EVGS., 8.15. 
A Musical Play. 
Mats.. WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS, 2.30. 


HIS MAJESTY’S. 
BALALAI 





(Tem. 6501). Evgs. (exc. Mon.), 8.45. 
Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.45 (2 weeks only) 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 
in Series of Plays and Original Character Sketches. 


PEOPLE’S PAL., The, Mile End Rd. Adv. 2777. 
Mon., APRIL ah, t. tly at 8, Sat., 8.1 Late mat., 
Sat., at $ o’c. LOPE DUDLEY WARD in 

LOVE FROM A STRANGER 
by FRANK VOSPER. . od. to $s. 








DUCHESS. Mile Away Murder. Wed., sat. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Night Alone. wed., Sat. 
GARRICK. The Two Bouquets. Tuw., Fri., Sat- 
GLOBE. “ Candida.” Wed. & Sat. 
HIPPODROME. “ Big Business.” 1h., sat. 
HIS MAJESTY’S. Balalaika. Wed. & Sat. 
LITTLE. Cornelia Otis Skinner. W.,1h..S..2.45 
PEOPLE’S PAL. Love froma Stranger. s., ;. 
PLAYHOUSE. Whiteoaks. 
QUEEN’S. Post Road. Sat. 
ST. MARTIN’S. Suspect. Tues., Fri. 
SAVILLE. Over She Goes. Sats. 
STRAND. The Squeaker. Wed. & Sat. 
WESTMINSTER. Anna Christie. wed., Sat. 
WHITEHALL. Anthony & Anna. Wed., Sat. 


























Wed., Th., Sat. 























PLAYHOUSE. OVER 400 PERFS. Whi. 7774. 
Evgs., 8.30 (Ex. Mon.). Mats., Wed., Th., Sat., 2.30. 
NANCY PRICE in 
WHITEOAKS 





QUEEN’S. Ger. 4517. Tu., April 20, 8.15 (subs. 8.40). 
POST ROAD 
by Wilbur Daniel Steele & Norma Mitchell. 
First Matinee, Saturday, April 24th, at 2.30. 


ST. MARTIN’S. 





Tem. Bar 1443. 
EVGS., 8.30. MATS., TUES. & FRI. ~ 3:90. 
SUSPECT 
by Rex Judd. 





SAVILLE. EVG 
STANLEY LUPINO 


OVER SHE GOES 
Musical Tantivy with LADDIE CLIFF. 


pp. -» SATS., 2.30. 





. Tem. Bar 2660. 
EVGS., 8.30. MATS., WED., & SAT., 2.30. 


THE SQUEAKER 


EpGar Watiace’s Best Pray. 


REPERTORY THEATRES 


CROYDON. Repertory. 
Evenings 8. Sats., 5 & 8.15. 


The Astonished Ostrich 


By Archie N. 'N. Menzies. 














HULL. Little. 
Evgs., 8. Mat., Sat., 5 p.m. 
Candida By George Bernard Shaw. 
LIVERPOOL. ‘Playhouse. 
Evgs., 7.45. Mat., Sat., 2.30. 
Parnell By Elsie J. Schauffler. 
MANCHESTER. Repertory. 


Evgs., 7.30. 


The Outsider 


By Dorothy Brandon. 








The Repertory Theatres whose announcements appear 
above are members af The Association of Repertory 
Theatres. For information concerning Theatres belonging 
to this Association, or qualified to belong to it, apply to the 
Honorary Secretary, J. Baxter "1 9 Messrs. Baxter 
& Co., 12 Victoria St., London, S.W.1 











ART EXHIBITIONS, Ftc 





ARTISTS’ MARKET. 
Paintings ‘by ELIOT HODGKIN 
Bronzes by F. I. KORMIS and RAOH SC HORR. 
PETER JONES, SLOANE SQUARE. 


"THE New Realism in Sculpture. 
L. PERI. 





Exhibition of concrete sculpture, April 19th-May rst. 
THe GorDon Fraser GALLERY, Cambridge. 





I EXHIBITION, 41 Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
937 Unity of Artists for Peace and Democracy. 
April 14th-May 5th, 10.30 a.m.—8.30 p.m. (including 
Sundays). 

Vanessa Bell, Dali, Duncan Grant, John, Leger, Henry 
Moore, Miro, Moholy-Nagy, Paul Nash, Ben Nicholson, 
Picasso, Gilbert Spencer, etc. 








WESTMINSTER. vic. 028 76-43, 6, 2/6 (bookable). 
EVGS., 8.30. Mats., W D. & SAT., 2.30. 
FLORA ROBSON in EUGENE O’NEILL’S 
AN CHRISTIE 





WYNDHAM’S. George & Margaret. w.s. 


THEATRES 


ALDWYCH. Nearing 250 perfs. Tem. 6404. 
8.30 (Ex. Mons.) Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
JANE EYRE 
CURIGWEN LEWIS. REGINALD TATE. 














APOLLO. (Ger. 2663.) Evgs., , 8.30. Tues. & Sat., 2.30. 
MARION LORNE & WALTER HACKETT’S prodn. 


LONDON AFTER DARK 
by WALTER HACKETT. 


CAMBRIDGE. Tem. Bar. 6056. 
EVGS., 8.30. Mats., THURS., SATS., 2.30. 


1066 AND ALL THAT 
A Musical Revue of English History. 





WHITEHALL. (Whi. 6692.) 2nd YEAR 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. (Smoking). 
ANTHONY AND ANNA. 

A Comedy by ST. JOHN ERVINE. 


WYNDHAW’S. Tem. 3028, 3029. 
EVGS., 8.30. MATS., WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 
* GEORGE and MARGARET.” 
COMEDY by GERALD SAVORY. 











PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2081. 
WILLY FORST’S Great Dramatic Triumph, 
BURGTHEATER (v). 

With WARNER KRAUSS, OLGA TSCHECHOWA, 
HANS MOSER. 








Cae, Charing X. Tem. Bar 3161. Evgs., 8.15. 
WEDS., THURS., & SATS., 2.30. 
THE VAGABOND KING (Last Week). 


Mon., April roth, at 8.15 “ ON YOUR TOES” 


COMEDY. 8.30. Mats., Tues., Fri., 2.30. Whi. 2578. 
ANMER HALL presents 
“ BUSMAN’S HONEYMOON ” 
By DOROTHY L. SAYERS & M. ST. CLARE BYRNE. 


DRURY LANE. Evgs., 8.0. Jed., Sat., 2.30. 
IVOR NOVELLO, DOROTHY DIC KSON, 
ZENA DARE in 


CARELESS RAPTURE 


DUCHESS. (Tem. 8243.) 8.30, Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


MILE AWAY MURDER 
by ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 
(Author of “ Ten. Minute Alibi ”’). 


DUKE OF YORK’S. Tem. §122. 8.30, W., S., 2.30. 


NIGHT ALONE 
with RICHARD BIRD. 
“A Night of Laughs.”—Daily Mail. 


GARRICK. OVER 27s PERFS. Tem. 460r.) 
8.30 (Ex. Mons.). Mats., Tues., Fri., Sat., 2.30. 
THE TWO BOUQUETS 
“LOVELIEST PLAY IN LONDON.”—S. Dispatch. 


GLOBE. Ger. 1592 EVENINGS, 8.30. 
Mats., WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY at 2.30. 
BERNARD SHAW’S 


“ CANDIDA ” 


























HIPPODROME. Ger. 3272. Evgs., 8.15. 
Mats., Thurs., Sats., at 2.30. BOBBY HOW. ES in 


“BIG BUSINESS” 


Vera Pearce. Wyre Watson. BertHA BELMORE. 





EVERYMAN (Opp.Hampstead Tube Stn.)Ham. 2285. 
MONDAY, roth APRIL, for THREE DAYS, 
CONRAD VEIDT in I WAS A SPY a.) 
THURSDAY, 22nd APRIL, for FOUR DAYS, 

Robert FLAHERTY ’S Classic MAN OF ARAN (1).) 








RESTAURANTS 





AH well, if you’ve not been to RULES you have missed 
+ a lot in life . . . Maiden Lane (Covent Garden). 
Lunch, Dinner, or late Supper (licensed till midnight). 
Est. 1780. 





THs paper may be read in 
TAURANT and WINE DIVE 
Museum, also sane coaneand received. 





‘The Book” RE S- 
2 facing the British 





FOR THE TABLE 





OMING to EDINBURGH ? 
MACKIP’S serve excellent meals in 
pleasant rooms at 108 Princes Street. 
Opposite the Cast le. 





KIMBERLEY Home Made Breakfast Tray a 
Jellies and Marmalades NOW REDUCED to 
3s. 3d. for 6 pots; ss. 9d. for 12 pots, carriage paid. 
Whortleberry, Cherry, Peach, ctc., included. HILDA 
KIMBERLEY, Gunnislake, Cornwall. 





IMBERLEY Home Made Jams, Jellies and Marma- 
lades NOW REDUCED TO rs. per lb. (61 Ibs. 
Carriage Free). Whortleberry, Cherry, Peach, Pineapple, 
Blackcurrant, Loganberry, etc., included. HILDA 
KiIMEnLEY, Gunnislake, Cornwall. 














BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 





TNITARIAN Publications FREE. “What Do 
Unitarians Believe?” Miss BarmsBy, Mount 
Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





DANCE for SPANISH MEDICAL AID will be 
4 held at the NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES, 
5 Burlington Gardens, W.1, on Friday, April 23rd, 
9 p.m. to 2 a.m. First-class band; fully licensed. 
Tickets, ss. at door. All enquiries to HOLBORN Com- 
MITTEE, SPANISH MeEpiIcaL Arp, 6 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
Museum S410. 





AT URDAY, April 17th, SUFFOL K GALI L E RIES, 
te Haymarket. DANCE AND CABARET, KARI 
KARI and HIS TROUPE in African Tribal Dances. 
Tom-Toms, Lure of the Jungle, Witch Doctor, Fire- 
eating and Prayer dances, etc. RUSSIAN BUFFET. 
Admission 2s. 6d. “ Russia To-day” Socials Sec., 
niroenaiatt House, Little James Street, W.C.1. 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &e. 


EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DU PLICA’ AT ING 
Technical MSS and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.—METROPOLITAN (TYPING AND REPORTING 
Orrice, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tel.: Holborn 6r82. 


UTHORS’ MSS. PLAYS, Etc., accurately and 
promptly typed by experienced typist.—Mnrs. 
Brooker, 55 Elton Road, Bishopston, Bristol, 7 
I UPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, Etc. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanen: 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LTD., 
7 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1. Mayfair 3163-4. 


Late of 6 Conduit St. 
N SS. etc., reliably and promptly typewritten. B., 
4 25; Man or Drive, Worcester Park, Surrey. 




















TY PEWRITING, literary, legal or comm rercial 

Expert French and German translations. Moderate 
terms. Muss Coustas, 49 Ladbroke Grove, W.1! 
*Phone: Park K 6855. 





"TRANSLATIONS from and into Eng 
French and German, by experienced lin 
es Drive, oe "Phone : Ede. 4192. 





PRINTERS. 


“AVIL PRESS Printing—planned to attract maximum 
publicity—is at your service. 
Estimates willing! 
152 Church St., W. g (Notting Hill Gate). 


YEAR TREE “PRE SS. Oldest private hand pre 
Designs fine editions, bookplates, wood « 
bindings. Unique Intaglio plate me 


BAY 2990 









attention to ell orders, FLANSHAM, Bognor 
LOANS 
DVANC ES £30 to £30,000. Private and immediate 


« REGIONAL TRUST LTD., 8 Clifford Street 

Bond Street, London, W.r. TEL. Recent 5983. 

APPL IC ATIONS are INV 1 7 ED by the MORTGAGI 
(LOAN and SECURITIES COMPANY, 4f 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to arrange prompt advances on 

Reversions or Life Interest. Not exceeding 4} per 

net interest. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


THE GOLD SCARE—MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND BRITISH GOLD POLICY 
—BASE METAL SHARES—GESTETNER 


No one has yet discovered exactly how the great gold scare 
originated. Probably some expert from the American Treasury, 
discussing with Mr. Roosevelt the ways and means of stopping 
an inflation without dear money, had mentioned putting gold 
back into the dollar. Probably this conversation had been 
reported by an American visitor in London to the London house 
of an American bank which, on the strength of this report, 
decided to refuse more Russian gold for consignment to the 
United States. Something of the sort caused the bullion market 
to become acutely conscious of the fact that the United States are 
on what is called a twenty-four hours’ gold standard. Actually 
the American Treasury can refuse to accept gold, if it gives a 
day’s notice of its refusal, or it can increase the handling charges, 
and the President has power to vary the gold content of the dollar 
between 50 cents and 60 cents gold, that is, to vary the price of 
gold between $41.34 and $34.44 per ounce (the present price 
being $35). The reassuring point is that Mr. Roosevelt could 
not put more than one-quarter of a grain of gold back into the 
dollar without fresh legislation*—and it is unthinkable that Congress 
would pass such deflationary legislation while no evidence existed 
of an actual inflation. It is, of course, unfortunate that America 
should have to go on accumulating gold until the day of final 
stabilisation, but it should rejoice that its gold purchases are 
preventing the dollar from appreciating (thus helping American 
exporters). In the meantime it can sterilise its gold imports so 
that foreign gold does not become the basis of a credit inflation. 
* * * 


If the American Congress were ever insane enough to put more 
gold back into the dollar except as a last resort to combat a 
dangerous price inflation, Great Britain would be free to alter the 
dollar-sterling rate of exchange, that is, to keep sterling on a gold 





* At the old pay ox gold was valued at $20.67 per fine ounce, based on the dollar 
of 25.8 grains of fine gold. On Januuary 31, 1934, the President proclaimed the U.S. 
gold dollar to be 15. 23 grains of fine gold. He has powers to make it 15.485 grains 
or 12.9 grains of gol 














| An investment designed 
to provide a safe and expanding income 


INVESTMENT TRUST 
UNITS 


After any period of depression investment 
trust companies are among the last to reflect 
recovery. While shareholders in the majority 
of industrial companies have already en- 
joyed the 1934-35 recovery in the shape of 
higher dividends, shareholders in invest- 
ment trust companies, owing to the “ time- 
lag”’ factor, have only recently started to 
benefit. Investment Trust Units are units of 
a Trust recently created to provide a con- 
venient method of investing in selected 
British investment trust companies. During 
the past twenty-two years none of the com- 
panies included in the initial portfolio of 
Investment Trust Units has failed to declare 
a dividend on its ordinary stock or shares, 
and during the past six months a majority 
of these companies have declared in- 
creased dividends. 

Units may be purchased and full particulars 
obtained through any Stockbroker or Bank. 

Estimated initial yield on I.T. Units based 


| on cash dividends, after allowing for 
| management charges, not less than 4 per 
| 





cent. Price of Units,14th April, 18s. Od. 


MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 
30 CORNHILL, E.C.3 


| Telephone: Mansion House 5467 

















McoN2317 





basis of 140s, to the ounce. In answering a question from Mr. 
Robert Boothby in the House of Commons, this week, who asked 
for “an assurance that the Government had no intention of 
taking action to check the rise in commodity prices by raising 
the price of sterling in terms of gold,’ Mr. Chamberlain 
said that the British Government was fully alive to the un- 
desirability of interfering with the flow of business towards 
recovery. That implied that Mr. Chamberlain was quite 
satisfied that the present degree of depreciation of sterling in 
terms of gold had been, and was continuing to be, beneficial. 
How this country could carry its present burden of debt without 
the rise in commodity prices which has followed upon currency 
depreciation it is difficult to see. Gold shareholders should, there- 
fore, not be alarmed by rumours of currency insanity in Washing- 
ton, but should keep their eyes fixed on the British Government’s 
currency policy and on the British price level. Unless and until 
a dangerous price inflation has developed in Great Britain there 
is no risk of the British Government following the American in 
any such violent measure of deflation as putting gold back into 
the currency. Professor Cassel, of course, is arguing that there 
is already a measure Of price inflation in Great Britain, because 
he wants to divorce the Swedish crown from sterling, but so far 
he has convinced no one in his own country or in ours. The 
price level should, of course, resume its upward trend after the 
recent reaction, and as long as the rise is associated with a rise 
in wages and an increase in output, there is no reason to fear 
a price inflation or to talk of the necessity for deflation. 
*x *x ~ 


If this view of the gold scare is correct, we would regard the 
recent shake-out in the commodity markets as one of the normal 
reactions which periodically occur in an upward price movement. 
It was, however, a major reaction, as the following table 


will show : 
Commodity. Highest, 1937. Present Price. 
Copper . per ton £78 £63} 
i <. 6... sam oie £312 £273 
Lead ry oa £36 £257 
Spelter * » £363 £25 ig 
Rubber .. per lb 1/1} II ied. 


Generally speaking, the base metal shares had never risen 
sufficiently to discount earnings at the highest prices touched in 
the commodity markets. It is therefore interesting to estimate 
the earnings of the metal shares at current metal prices. Taking 
lead and zinc at an average price of £25 per ton and silver at 
Is. 9d. per oz., the lead-zinc shares now offer the following 
earnings yields : 


Highest Estimated Gross Yield 
Price, Present Earnings °, on 

1937. Price. %. Estimated 

Earnings.* 
Trepca §/- ; 43/- 36/6 90 12.33 
Zinc Corporation 10/- - Tis 53 160 15.73 
North Broken Hill, 5/— 75/73 3 140 13.19 
Broken Hill South, 5/- 47/6 2 95 13.40 


* In each case, with the exception of Trepca, British Tax is 
deducted at around 2/9 in the f£. 
* * * 


The estimates of earnings for the copper shares are calculated 
on a price of £60 for the metal : 


Est. Gross 
Highest Present Est. Earnings Yield 

1937. Price. Output at. % % 

Roan Antelope 5/- --- 89/- 72/- 86,000 tons 190 13.2 
100,000 ,, 235 16.3 

Rhodesian Selection Trust 5/- 46 25/6 50,000 ,, 40 7.8 
80,000 “ 70 13.7 

Rhokana fl... we oa a 15} 72,000 ,, 145 9.5 
90,000, 170 11.1 

Rhodesian Anglo-American 42/6 36/- (a) 41 11.4 
10/- (0) 4s 13.3 


(a) With Rhokana output at 72,000 tons. 

(6) With Rhokana output at 90,000 tons. 
The Roan production is not yet up to 86,000 tons, but is expected 
to attain this rate shortly. It could probably increase production 
to 100,000 tons without requiring more capital. Rhodesian 
Selection Trust owns 64 per cent. of Mufulira, which may not 
be producing at more than 50,000 tons a year at the present time 
but could increase its output to 80,000 tons a year. Rhokana 
is producing from its N’Kana properties, owns 32.3 per cent. 
of Mufulira and is now floating N’Changa. Rhodesian Anglo- 
American owns about 54 per cent. of Rhokana and it will be 
found that one “ Rho-Anglo”’ share is equivalent to a little over 
} Rhokana share and } N’Changa (the latter being £1 shares now 
quoted at 13 premium). In buying these base metal shares the 
speculator is necessarily taking the view that metal prices will not 
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r. suffer a further reaction. While lead and zinc seem fairly valued 
ed | at current prices there is some uncertainty about copper. 

of * *« * 

1g 


The surtax payer should buy the ordinary shares of Gestetner. 
This company manufactures duplicating and office printing 
1s machines, and under the able management of Mr. S. Gestetner 
has made a market for its products throughout the world. The 
export trade is now expanding and the domestic trade booming. 
1 The balance sheet is very conservative. Patents, goodwill and 
leasehold premises are entered at nominal values and fixed assets 
are conservatively written down. In the year ending August 31st, 
' 1936, 51.4 per cent. was earned on the ordinary capital and 
35 per cent. paid. In the current year there is good reason to 
believe that profits will show a further increase. The attraction 
to the surtax payer is that the directors generally declare a capital 
bonus with the final dividend. Last year the capital bonus was 
12} per cent. Last year’s earnings were equivalent on the in- 
creased capital to 45.7 per cent. There is, therefore, no reason 
why the dividend should not be maintained at 35 per cent. this 
year (the interim has actually been increased from 15 per cent. 
to 17} per cent. on the increased capital), and a further capital 
bonus of 12} per cent. declared with the final dividend. At the 
present price of 47s. 6d. the ordinary shares return a yield of 
£3 13s. 9d. per cent. on estimated dividends of 35 per cent., 
ignoring the capital bonus. 


— *” 
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Company Meeting 


NORWICH UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


MR. ERNEST HICKS’ ADDRESS. 

THE one hundred and twenty ninth Annual General Meeting of 
the Norwich Union Life Insurance Society was held on April 13th 
at Norwich. 

Mr. Ernest Hicks (the President) said that 1936 had been described 
as an eventful year, and when one recalled that it witnessed the lamentable 

death of a British monarch, as well as other Constitutional changes 
later, that it was responsible for an African campaign as well as a civil 
war, that it produced a currency crisis which terminated in the devalua- 
tion of the French franc, and further that it was overshadowed through- 
out its 12 months by disquieting developments in international politics, : | Baer serge 
one was not inclined to find any serious fault with this description. ; 3 ; 
The past year had also had other claims to distinction ; generally, 1936 
would long be remembered for its marked improvement amongst 
industrial and commercial activities, in which the business of life 
insurance prominently figured. It must be remembered that improving 
trade had brought to light a number of employees insurance and pension 
scheme; which had been previously held in abeyance, and on balance, 
new insurances completed in most cases showed an increase over the 
corresponding totals of the previous year. Their own production 
arounted to £11,090,783, after deduction of re-insurances, being an 
increase of £303,193. The total premium income was £79,844 higher 
at £4,235,021, while interest, dividends, etc., at £1,850,831, showed 
an advance of £39,157. The net rate of interest, however, was 
£4 7s. 3d. per cent., resulting in a reduction of 2s. 11d. per cent. on 
the rate earned in 1935. 

Total claims under policies amounted to nearly 2} millions, of which 
roughly 14 millions became due under maturing contracts, and the oe. . a ane . 














other million arose by reason of death. Under both headings payments | in the coupon pvessnesssnes® 

were rather ligher than last year. Sums paid in respect of surrendered eee Saal 

policies showed a contraction of £51,000, but bonuses taken in cash or TERS : 

applied in reduction of premiums had increased by £168,000, which Y AL TYPEWRI : 

was not unnatural in view of the large profits allocated to participating RO , ia Street, E.CA 

policy-holders in respect of the quinquennium ending December, 1935, 7515a, Queen Victor 

which had a cash value of approximately {/5,000,000. | ROYal 6600 (10 lines)- ‘al Portable, 
The report was unanimously adopted. eee re particulars of the Roy? vs 

Please send me furt hire-purchase terms 


etails of cash and 


and d 


The 
OFFICIAL SOUVENIR 


PROGRAMME of 


the CORONATION 
ON SALE APRIL 28 
Standard Edition | /. De Luxe Edition2 /6 
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FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED © 


\ BSURDLY beautiful situation, facing Thames, nine 
miles Hyde Park Corner; § bedrm., 2 rec., 2 bath. o9 
amusing 1820 house with garden. 42,100 freehold. 
Box 699, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, n, W.C.1. 

I TH CENTURY thatched and whitewashed co 
7 in Bucks. Recently —— Five rooms, k. and b. 
x 706, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 








Garden. Vacant. £ wv 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


ODERN fiat, best 








part Bloomsbury. 2 rooms, 

bathroom, kitchen; c.h.w., central heating. 

View. £134 Box 713, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
I ondon, er 





()YERLOOKING Bushy Park, Teddington, 3 nice 
rooms in search < 2 nice people. Unfurnished 
top fiat, 18s. 6d. inc. 4-hr. Waterloo, ex.service. Write 
Box 714 N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


T° LET FURNISHED. Old-fashioned MILL 
HOUSE, Surrey. 5 beds, 2 recs., usual offices, 
siventiae, garden, boating, bathing, fishing. Box 715, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
OT TERS BAR, adjoining golf links. Furnished 
house, maid, to let, May sth, 8 weeks ; 4 recep., 
s bed. Tennis court. 8 gns. per week cr nr. offer, incl. 
Gane, 43 Heath Drive. Tel.: 390. 
(CUSsHY beds, amusing food, hot baths ad lib. Si 
and large double divan rooms, 3$s. each with sortial 
board. MANAGER, 
PRI. 3934. 











56 Belsize Park, Swiss Cottage. 








EL SIZE PARK. Modern one-room service flatlet, 
kitchenette, bathroom. Unfurnished, but 
a table, built-in cupboards. 2 or Box 717, 
N.S. & N., ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


TTRACTIVE small study-bedroom, 





as ring, c.h.w., 





garden. 18s. 6d. with service. lsize Avenue. 
PRI. 1043. 
O LET. Furnished Flat in Tite Street, Chelsea. 


Really unique. Vacant May 12th. Has bedroom, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen and bathroom. Constant hot 
water free. Rent £4 15s. per week. Apely —- 
Watk Estate AGENCY, 33a Cheyne alk, S.W.3 
Flaxman 5645. 
(cor TAGE to let in Thames-side secluded village, 

50 miles London, 10 Oxford, for 6-8 weeks from 
July 15th. Simply furnd., 5 bedrms 57 beds), bath, 
electricity, "phone. § guineas Fay ’Phone business 
hours NAT. 7234 or write Box 674, N.S. & N., 10 Gt 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1 








Be. SIZE PARK, HAMPSTEAD. Unfurnished, 
attractive, large rooms or studies. North or South 

ight; housekeeper; 15s.-{£1. 17 Lyndhurst Road. 
A 0430. 








OPEN on Saturdays until 6 p.m. THz CHEYNE WALK 
Estate AGENCY, 33a Cheyne Walk, S.W.3. Flax- 
man 3574. 
) EWS Flat to let; 3 rooms, kitchen-bathroom, 
all electric. Four minutes Gloucester Road Under- 
cre Apply Miss Matuer-JAckson, 3 Dove Mews, 
W.s5. Ken. 2540. 
OXFORD, “SUMMER ‘TERM. Completely modern 
furnished flat to let from May 1st. Cornmarket, 
close to Carfax. Bath, refrigerator, gas and electric 
heating. Three bedrooms, sitting room, bathroom, 
kitchen and roof garden. Situated over first-class 
restaurant. Apply Box 711, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
I ondon, W.C1. 
T° LET. Detached room and large garage, lovely 
postn., 30 mls. London. Extra room in house, 
Suit writer or business man and child (comp. 
Help gdn. Part payment poss. x 722, 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 











meals opt. 
a. 
. & N., 





Gwiss COTTAGE, near Embassy. Unfurnished, 
delightful living room or studio. Completely re- 
decorated house. 12s. 6d., 17s. 6d., 21s. Sunny attic 
fiat, 2 rooms, kitchen, box-room 25s. Large garden room 
and kitchenette, 25s. Capable housekeeper, service 
optional. 19 Crossfield Road, N.W.3. Tel.: PRI. 6139. 


CHELSEA. Wonderful views. Flat to let, 3 rms., 
kit., bath., lift, porter. Unfurnd. £135 p.a., 
Miss Scott-E.ttror. FLA 5139 








furnd. 4 gns. p.w. 
and SL Oo 6211. 
I OL L AND PARK. Roden Rooms with Breakfust, 
25s. Constant hot water. 1 min. Central London 
19 Clarendon Road. Park 7016. 





Tube. 








OY r LYING cottage to let furnished with good servant, 

preferably for one year. Dorset downs, 2 miles 
village, 1 mile sea; 4 rooms, bath, h. & c., garden pro- 
duce, sleeping huts, £2 10s, including wage. NeTTON, 
Bishopstone, Salisbury. 





JEST HAMPSTEAD, 15 Woodchurch Road. 

Comfortable bed-sitting rooms. Divans, fitted 

basins, constant hot water. Two ~~ geaaae Garden. 
From 255. with breakfast. MAI 6673. 

ORTH PEMBROKESHIRE COAST. Holiday 

cottage to let furnd, May to September. Particulars 

Box 709, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 








Owr TrZERLAND. In the charming Bernese Oberland, 
"to let, well-furnished Chalet (five bedrooms) on the 
lake of Thun. Every modern convenience ; glorious view 
over lake and mountains. Bathing, boating, garage. 
Ideal for a cheap, delightful family holiday. Terms 
5 guineas wkly. SAUNDERS-MARGRITLI, Hiinibach, Thun. 





” ESWICK, Lake District. Furnished house to let 

August, t m. Keswick. Splendid views; 4 bed- 

rooms, garage, electric light, gas cooking, phone, PB. ne 
Apply Morton, High Chestnut Hill, Keswick. 





WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN TO 
BECOME JOINT OWNERS OF 
PROPERTIES SITUATED IN 
THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS 


Acton — Battersea — Blackheath — Brixton 


Manor jorwood— 
Thornton Heath— Wandsworth — Whableden 


VALUE OF PROPERTIES, £110,731. 
TOTAL PRIOR CHARGES, £74,339. 


MAXIMUM INVESTMENT: £200 
MINIMUM DIVIDEND PAID FOR 
IN SUCCESSION : 7°, 


@ MEMBER OF ASSO- 
CIATION OF PROPERTY 
SOCIETIES. 

@ ACCOUNTS AUDITED 
BY PUBLIC AUDITOR 
APPROVED BY H.M. 
TREASURY. 

e pa DEBENTURES, LOAN 

TOCK, OR MORTGAGE 
BONDS. 


POST COUPON FOR PAMPHLET 


5 YEARS 








To: Freehold Se ee Trust Ltd 
Freehold House, London, Ww. 


Please send me, without te sonal your Pamphile! 
describing how 1 can secure a safe T% return on sums 
of from £20 to £200 by co-operative invesiment in 
Property. 


Name .ecce. 





Addre3s ..... 0: eee 








seereeterseeseees 


HIGH-YIELD 


INVESTMENT 











FOR SALE, TO LET, &¢.—continued 





wa; ** s/c Flat (pref. garden), N.W.3, N.W.6, 

rooms, kit., bath. 2ss. Married 
couple. Reply Box 705, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. 


REQUIRED. A furnished and fully equipped Cottage 

within 60 miles London for month May. Please 
write at once Mrs. SWINGLER, St. John’s Wood, Kids- 
grove, Staffs. Modcrate terms. 








W ANTED, rent or buy, well-built det. cottage, 3-5 
rooms, modern convs., nr. station, 15-30 mls. London, 
Box 708, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 





‘i the most rural part of 


SUFFOLK, 


but only 60 miles from London. 
In charming undulating country. 
PICTURESQUE TUDOR COTTAGE witha or 
wing adde reed-thatched roof; lounge hall, 
reception, 4 bed rooms; own electrici plant in a 5 
order ; good water supply ; modern drainage ; detached 
garage with studio over. VERY LOVELY GARDENS. 
§-acre orchard, young apple trees, consisting of Cox’s, 
Worcester, Bramley; Arable and pastureland, in all 
about 40 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 

Owner’s Agents, HAMPTON and SONS, 6 Arlington 
Strect, St. ommmadies S.W.1. (E.45811.) 
Paeste AD. Spacious beautifully furnd. bedstg. 

rm. to let in private house with garden. Call or 
"phone before 2. 75 Belsize Park Gardens. PRI 5235. 








GRY S INN ROAD. Self contained flat of 3 rooms, 
bath and W.C. Newly decorated. Rent £95 p.a. 











or offer. Apply Hallett, Fox and White, 41 Moorfields, 
E.C.2. 
ORSET HEIGHTS. 5-roomed furnished holiday 


2 bedrooms. Indoor san., 
Harton, Ansty, Dorchester. 


cottage to let. 
garden, orchard. 


garage, 











OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES 

AND ANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT FOR 

CASH. BEST PRICES PAID. ANNEXE BOOK- 
SHOP, 51 ESSEX ROAD, N.1. (Clerk. 1807.) 


ELL your books in the best market. 
paid for review x i, etc. 
64 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. ’Phone : 


\ RITE FOR PROFIT. Sen 
ReGENT INSTITUTE, r91a Pal. 








Highest prices 
Kit’s BooxsnHor, 
Temple Bar 6700. 


for free booklet: 
Gate, W.8. 








TRAINING CENTRES 


eo age = he = ae COLLEGE, 

raining in delightful surroundings. Journalism 

and =~ Shorthand. Own Residential Club 

7 months’ course, 3. 05 Prospectus from Dept. E 
67 Queen’s Gate, S 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL. 

LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College « 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years and ‘=.= Educational and Med ica! 
Gymnastics. —— Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, N . aa ees £165 per annum 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston. 
M.A. Oxon., Miss ba aay B.A. » and experi- 
enced staff) undertake coaching for all University, Schoo! 
= by ig oe at | fay ft ne eqeepretion 
classes in rm ges and English for foreigners. 
Small classes forming after Easter for Matriculation and 
School Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak 





Pract ical 








subjects. Reasonable wy For pros $, informa- 
tion and advice, 2 Kean Weetminner alace Gardens, 
S.W.1 (beside the y and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by appointment. Tel.: Victoria 2976. 





HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Principal: Miss 
Marcarer Spence. Students are prepared for the 
examination of the National Froebel Union. The course 


of training is for ERA years. Fees with residence £94 10. 
to £100 16s. without residence £31 10s.—For 
particulars apply SECRETARY. 


HE WHITEHALL SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
36 Victoria Street, S.W.1 (Vic. 6216). 
Common sense and initiative encouraged. 
Moderate fees. Next term, April 26th. 

Miss E, CHYNOWETH, successor to Miss TROTMAN. 


IRKBECK COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
Principal, GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C 
Evening Courses for the —¥ e of the University o! 


London the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, , German and Italian 
Literature and Languages 
Open to Non-University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded 
annually 4 students of the College. 














Calendar, 1s. eS ] Prospectus free 
For full iculars Sally te the fA. 
BIRK ECK rape Ferrer Lane, E.C.4. 
PERSONAL 





YOUNG London professional man desires spend 

summer months as paying guest with family country 
or seaside. Easy daily rail access city. Cultural and 
sporting interests. Reply with terms. Box 721, N.S. 
& N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 





ESSIMISTIC young man, graduate, seeks cheerful 
company. Box 706, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile 
London, W.C.1 


BACHELOR (34) would like to stay as sole paying 
guest with cultured family in healthy unspoil: 
= of the soar Interested gardening and tennis 
Ox 722, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
PHILISTINE-BESET young man desires to corre- 

spond with suitable antidote, interested in Him 
Herself, Literature, Politics, Music, etc. Box 704 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 











(CAPABLE gentlewoman as cook required for ¢mal! 

Guest House immediately. Comfortable home, good 
salary. Adequate help given. Apply Malt House, 
Ucktield, Sussex. 


YOUNG Italian student wishes to know of English 
family near London willing to give hospitality 





during the summer in return for coachi in Italian 
German, or elementary school subjects. English 
reference. Box 707, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile 


London, W.C.1. 


WANTED. Two paying pupils to join two educated 
women running garden as commercial enterprise 
Misses RYecart and PostGaAte, Drews Gardens, Beacons- 
field, Bucks. 


jy JHAT better sport than Recreation Dancing? Eve 
Saxe gives you American Tap, English Ballroom 

and her own special Rhythm, Grace and Health exercises 

Mon., Thurs., afternoon, evening. Piccadilly studio 

by Box 716, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London 
Fox 2 


WOMAN child psychologist takes difficult and back 
ward children for treatment and remedial teaching 
& N., 











Apply Box 710, N.S. 10 Gt. Turnstile, London 


W.C.r 





NTELLIGENT woman (32), no particular training 

but reliable and pleasant, wants job in London 

Not too conventional. Live in or out. Write M. A. B. 
132 Hornsey Lane, N.6. 


UAKERISM. Information and literature respecting 

the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 

of Friends, free on application to the Friends’ Home 

Service Committee, Friends’ House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 


NTHONY PANTING'’S exhibition of portraits and 
other photographs at Warp’s GALLERY, 3 Baker 
Street, ends April 21st, and closes every day at 6.30. 











UDISTS. For information about the Movement 
write to NATIONAL SuN & Arr ASSOCIATION, 6, 
Foster Lane, E.C.2. Please enclose stamped envelope. 


> eee? SMOKING—quick, cheap, lasting as grateful 
1,000’s testify. Either sex. Write, CaRLTON CHEMI- 





2s1, Birmingham. 


CALS, 
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HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Special rates are being offered to por under chis 

heading for an introductory series of smal tisements 

Particulars and tations from Advert. a nager, 10 G:. 
urustilz, London, W.C.1 


HACKERAY HOTEL. 
PPOSITE the British Museum, Gt. 
W.C.1. Hot and cold water in al! 
Numerous Private ao. Bedroom, Bath and 
Breakfast from 8s. per night. Illustrated Booklet, 
“Walks in Old rh on application. 





Russell St., 
Bedrooms. 





ARWICK CLUB, Ltd., 21 St. George’s Square, 

S.W.1. Room and Breakfast $s. a night or 30s. 

weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gus. 
weekly. Vic.: 7289. 





RITAIN’S best bacon and hottest hot water. Come 
to 34 Southwick Street, W.2. Tel.: PAD. 3237. 





EFORMED INNS.—Ask ffor_ descriptive _ list 
(3d. post free) of 180 INNS AND HOTELS, 
naged THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 

HOUSE ASSOCIATION, poe P.R.H.A.. LTD. 





= George’s House, 
— Street, 
Ze 
WALDEN KNOWLE, Chislehurst a. A country 
home. Lovel ga " heating. 


and riding near. 20 minutes 


Billiards, tennis. 
London Bridge. From 3 gns., incl. 





ITTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. 
Real country. Comfort, good beds and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. ’Phone 61. 





R YE, Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. Sunny, 
comfortable. Quiet situation, we views. Cent. 
heating. H. and c. water all bedrooms. *Phone 126. 


Tee: Howden Court. 3 minutes by private 

th to sea. Sun Lounge. Private bath and sitting- 
room rt required, h. and c, in bedroom. Tel. 2807. 
A.A. appointed. 








ASHDOWN FOREST. Unique Guest House off main 
road. Lovely views, unspoilt country. Riding 
walking, golf. Aga cooking; running water; modern 
. 4 ens. weekly ; 3} gns. monthly ; 355. week-ends. 
42 miles London. Main line: one mite trains met. 
Book now. BoxHOoLM, Buxted, Sussex. 





XFORD. THE CASTLE HOTEL for comfort and 
service. I min. stations, 4 mins. Carfax. You 
will stay often. 





BOURNEMOUTH. Guests received. Well-appointed 
private house, sunny and quiet; h. & c. all bed- 
rooms; good cooking; 100 yards from sea. 3} guineas 
weekly or terms for a .oo a Pine- 
cliffe Avenue, West lll 





EDINBURGH Guest House, 45 Manor Place. Centr<!, 
Good cuisine. Hay diet. From 7s. 6d. night, 63s. wk" 





ORNISH RIVIERA, Green Bank Hotel, Fowey. 
position facing South. H. & C. and electric 
fires bedrooms. Moderate Tariff. Proprietor. ‘Phone 63. 





ALTDEAN, Brighton. 
guest house. 


GLENDOWER first-class 
Rottingdean 9552. 


\ EST of Ireland, Achill Head Hotel, Achill Island, 

Co. Mayo. Fully licensed. Commands a perfect 
view of all island on the west coast, situated amidst 
magnificent scenery, Achill Head, Cathedral Cliffs, Keelc 
Strand and Keem Bay. Hot and cold running water, 
bog water baths. Motor launch belonging to Hotel 
for cruising and di sea fishing. Safe bathing. ‘lerms 
moderate. Apply PROPRIETOR. 








EAFORD, Sussex. Views of sea and downs, h. & c. 
in bedrooms, separate tables, best Erglish cooking, 
very comfortable. Sunshine House. *Phone 533. 





AWLISH or NEWQUAY. Devon and Cornwall. 
Two delightful holiday centres. Extremely good 


value. Illus. brochure 25: BrsHop, “ Fairfield,” Dawlish. 





TORTH WALES—For Ideal Holidays. Wonderful 
4 mountain, moorland, maritime scenery. Every 
facility for indoor and outdoor s orts, pastimes and amuse- 
ments. Rest and comfort. Send’ 3d. in stamps for 
Illustrated Guide, to Secretary, North Wales Holiday 
Resorts Association, Dept. 13, Bangor. Express trains 
by L.M.S., 13d. a mile 1st class, 1d. a mile 3rd class. 





THE OLD MILL RESTAURANT 
West Harnham, SALISBURY. 
Countrified bedrooms with good attendance. 
Candle-lit 13th Century Refectory for meals 
River bathing. Riding 
Delightful Tripz. Excellent Food 
Terms from 3} gns. per week. 


Large 





N IRELAND, facing Atlantic, romantic scenery, nr. 





Giant’s Causeway. Geology, archaeology, fine 
strand and bathing. Reader would take one or two p. 
2’s. 2 gns. Box 702, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1 

ORNW ALL (near Tintagel). Board res. Own 
farm produce. Sea and moors. STEPHENS, Torview, 
Dae. 





SHDOWN FOREST, TYES, a 
lovely 
modern comforts ; attractive meals and service 


3 guineas weekly. Nuticy 85. 


Nutley, 


Country House in 6 acres; 600 ft. up; 
views ; 
you will appreciate. 








UNIX 


book units: 


modern, practical, inexpensive, adaptable. 
Brochure free, or see them at the 


Phoenix sHowrooms 
66 Chandos St., Charing Cross, London. 

















HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 


OHN FOTHERGILL at The Three Swans, Market 

h, half-way between London and Man- 

chester, and East and West coasts, offers comfort, 
¢harm and good or uncommon food at all hours. 








a , Anglo-French family take guests, 17th Cent. 

Farm, h. & c. w. bedrooms, electricity, books, 
pe good cooking, lovely district. From 46s. 
Whitsun tos. 6d. p. d. WyYNpDHAMs’, Shepton Mallet, 
Som. ’Phone 57. 





ORNWALL. DOWNDERRY. THE WIDE 
SEA GUEST HOUSE. Enlarged, with sun 
veranda. Modern comforts. Charming garden leading 
to Beach. H. & C. throughout. Golf, tennis. Illus- 
trated brochure from Proprietress, Miss W. M. Etiorr. 
Tel.: Downderry 48. 


ENT. Restful accommodation. Primrose country. 
Main services, c. h. w., efficient catering. Garage. 
’Phone 52. Mars. MILLs, Cottage Farm, Smarden. 








UESTS received in a Country House. Lovely 
Downland village near Brighton. Glorious views, 
arage, tennis. Golt and swimming pool close by. 


xcellent food and cooking. 
constant H. & C. water. 


Modern conveniences ; 
_ veranda for sun bathing ; 





most beautiful walks. gns. inclusive. “ Arden 

Grange,” Albourne, Sussex. 

NOWDONIA AND LAKELAND. Beautifully 
situated guest houses, conducted excursions 

(optional). Evening entertainments. Hard tennis 

courts, Swimming pools. Terms moderate. Iilus- 

trated brochure. S. Kerr, “ Towers,” Capel Curig, 


North Wales. 





ORNWALL. Farmhouse, board-residence. Near 
sea and golf. Beautifully situated. Photographs. 
Mars. Jecsert, Trewhiddle, St. Austell. 





CHILL—West of Ireland. Select guest house, 
+% amidst magnificent cliff and mountain scenery, 
fishing, bathing, home comforts, 45s. wkly., inclusive. 


Miss Lavette, Dugort. 


"Torquay. Hotel Villa Como. Giesious sea views, 
facing south, h. and c. and gas fires bedrooms, 








garage. Terms: 2 gns. weekly. 
ORONATION VISITORS AND OTHERS! There 
is a delightful 16th cent. Guest House 31 miles 


from London. Charming garden, beautiful surround- 
ings, modern conveniences. Teas. Handloom weaving. 
TANKARDS, WONERSH, nr. GUILDFORD, SURREY. 





YEALAND MANOR. A Quaker guesthouse amid 
beautiful surroundings; idcal for conferences and 
private guests; extensive nds: central heating; 
moderate terms. Apply ARDEN, Yealand Manor, 
Yealand Conyers, Carnforth. 





HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 


y EST HIGHLANDS. A small, quie: and comfortable 
hotel, beautifully situated on Loch Linnhe. Miss 
Hotel, Onich, Fort William 





M. VELLACOTT, Onich 
Invernes:-shire. 





Wwe VALLEY. Craft Industry and Guest House. 
Students and Guests. Vegetarian diet. Barn 
House, Brockweir, Mon. 


NGLISH LAKES, Visit the unique Langdale 
Estate and enjoy holidays that are different. Accom- 
modation of every type im beautiful grounds. An 
excellent centre for walking, touring and climbing. 
Comfort with simplicity and good food. Pooklet Lanc- 
DALE Estate, Langdale, Ambleside. "Phone : Grasmere 82. 








SLAND off Irish West Coast. 


Magnificent scenery. 


Mild climate. Amethyst Hotel, Achill Island. Facing 
Atlantic Ocean and surrounded by mountains. Good 
food. Comfortable beds. Hot and cold water. Turf 
fires. Terms: £2 10s. to £3 weckly. Write Miss T. 


BLAcKHaM, Keel, Achill, Ireland. 





EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. National  Trust’s 
' great Lakeland purchase. No restrictions. VIC- 
TORIA HOTEL, A.A.®@H. & C. Electricity. Swiss 


Buttermere 2. 

\ ICKLOW MOUNTAINS, Ireland. Lenten 10 hrs. 
Dublin 16 m. Charming cottage ; unique situation 

open moors, large gardens, own fruit and vegetables, 

excellent cooking. Terms: YOouNG, Carrigoona Cottage, 

Kilmacanogue, Co. Wicklow 


WIHINCHELSEA, SUSSEX. Comfortably furnished 

bungalow for six (4 bedrooms). Extensive view. 
Near sea, golf links. Garage. Electricity.” 5 Park Avenue, 
N.W.11. 


ASTBOURNE. Mona Howse, Compton Street. 

Small comfortable private hotel, two mins. sea, 

Devonshire Park. Excellent cuisine, service. Inclusive 
terms. MAatTTHEews. "Phone 2597. 


balconies. Unique grounds. Tel. : 

















MAKE it Moscow this year. The holiday suggestion. 
I 





Parties leaving London twice weekly. Tours 
from £19, inclusive. Write for details. F.S.U. Friend- 
ship House, Little James Street, W.C.1. 

\ ILDERSWIL, Interlaken, Switzerland. Park 


Hotel des Alpes. Pension. Finely situated close 
to woods and commanding many magnificent views of 
the Jungfrau, etc. Well-appointed and comfortable 
in every respect with all up-to-date amenities. Annexe. 
Garage. Carefully supervised cuisine. Moderate terms. 
Manes. E. and M. Lutnt. 


NEUSTIFI T, last village in Stubaital, Tire] ; Innsbruck 
30 km.; fine walking; starting-point for famous 
climbing-huts ; inclusive ; 
high 9-12. AUMAYR, 

Hotel Hofer. 





low season pension, 9 sch. 
Baedeker stars this House. 





IVIERA, HOTEL DE LA MER, Cap Martin. 
Facing full south in own grounds direct on Sea. 
Buses to Menton and Monte Carlo. Pension 8s. 








BOARD RESIDENCE 





BABY BREAKFAST? Not at 34 Southwick 
Street, W.2, where one gets Britain’s best bacon. 





students and 
partial board. 


WISS COTTAGE. Educationists 
professional people. PRI 6466. 305, 





MISCELLANEOUS 











W tr. BRIDGE CIRCLE, rd. stakes. Thurs., Sats 
practice class Tues. Miss MorGAN. Wel. 5049. 
Photographer. 23 Corn 


I ELENA THORNHILL 


market St., Oxford. Natural portraits in U.emodern 





manner. Reasonable prices. ‘Phone: Oxford 4444. 
RT of RECORD BUYING. Twelve recordings 
of one sgnata but only one best. You'll find 





it in this free guide to 1,000 classical records. Write 

to E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones, Lid., 11 Grape 

Street, London, W.C.2. 

‘THE CASANI SCHOOL OF BAI uu ROOM DAN- 
CING. 90 Regent Street (Piccadilly Circus 

Private Lessons daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., in all the latest 


ballroom dances. Guaranteed to teach you steps of any 
dance in THREE PRIVATE LESSONS. {1 1s. od 
Practice Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 to 10.30 p.m 
*PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 





TEW SUITS FOR OLD. a 4 your favourite suit 





or sports jacket and we will copy it exactly in any 
of our John Peel Tweeds. Send for patterns, post free. 
Prices, complete Suit, 97s. 6d.; Jacket, $75. 6d 
S. REDMAYNE & Sons, Ltp., No. 10 Wigton, Cumberland 
} AVE YOU COCKROAC HES The 

“BLATTIS” UNION COC KROAC H ASTI 
universally and successfully used in all parts of th 
Globe, extermination guaranteed; from Chemists 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers Howarth’ 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 25. 6d., 45. 6d 
post free. 

POSTAL TUITION 
DE GRE E is possible for YOU. Now that Candi- 

4 dates for a London Degree who are 23 or over m: 
take the shorter Special Entrance Exam instead 


Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easier. 77 Ise 

Hall students have passed the London Special Entran e 
Examination.—Free Guide to London Univ. Degree 

and particulars of Home Study Courses from Director 
or Stupies, Dept. VHg902z, Worsty HALL, Oxrorp 





: 
: 
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THe charge for classified advertisements is One Shilling 

and Sixpence per line per tmsertion (a line averages 
seven words). One line should be added for Box Numb:r. 
Substantial reduction for a series mote S first 
post Wednesday. The Advert, onspe, N 5. , 10 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. (Hol. am th 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


"THE ETHICAL CHURCH, *s Road, Bays- 

water, W.2. Sunday, April 18th, at 11, MR. H. L. 
BEALES: “ THe ENGLIsH GENTLEMAN.” 7.0, MR. 
H. J. _BLACKHAM : ‘Tue IMMORALITY OF PossEs- 
SIONS.” 


AFQL IAN. HALL, New Bond Street, Theistic Church 
Service. Sunday, 11: Rev. ST. VINCENT 
ARMSTRONG, B.A. Subject: “* THE CHOSEN PEopLe.” 


ONWAY HAL L, Red Lion Square, Holborn.— 
Sunday, April 18th, at 1x am. JOHN KATZ 

B.A.: “ RELIGION AND THE INTELLECTUALS.” 6.30 p. m. 
Concert Chamber Music. Admission Free. isitors 
Welcome. 
ECTURE "SOCIAL. "Mondays at 8 p.m. April 

4 19th: ‘ Gasproor ?” arranged by the St. Pancras 
Peace Council. Youth House Club, 250 Camden Road. 
GUL 5189. 


[He REALISATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 
Is it the answer to the impasse of the Modern 


World ? 
EEK-END CONFERENCE 
ON THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF RUDOLF 
STEINER 


in the 
RUDOLF STEINER HALL, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. 
April 23rd—25th, 1997. 
Exhibitions from Michael Hall, London, The Vrije 
School, The Hague, etc 
EVENING LECTURES. 
Friday, April 23rd, 8.15 p.m.: 
** STAGES OF PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT FROM CHILDHOOD 
TO MANHOob.” 
Speaker: DR. EUGEN KOLISKO. 
Chairman: John A. Cox, Esq. (Director of 
Education, City of Bolton). 
Saturday, April 24th, 8.15 p.m.: 
* THe LEADING OF THE INDIVIDUAL THROUGH CHILD- 
HOOD TO MANHOOD.” 
Speaker: L. F. EDMUNDS. 
Chairman: E. H. Goddard, Esq., M.A. (Head- 
master, Haberdashers’ Aske’s ‘Boys’ School). 
Sunday, April 25th, 8.15 p.m.: 
“ KNOWLEDGE, IMAGINATION AND WILL.” 
Speaker Mr. A. C. HARWOOD. 
Chairman: Lt.-Col. B. H. Elliott, R.A. 
For detailed programme apply Micnart HAtt, 
Leigham C ourt Road) }I ondon, S. Ww. 16 























YUBLIC Meeting protesting against the derestriction 
policy of Mr. Hore Belisha, Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, Tuesday, 20th April, 8 p.m. Chairman : 
Francis W. Hirst. Speakers: Sir ARNOL. D WILSON, 
M.P., S. P. VIANT, M.P., F. MESSER, M.P., Rev. 
L. S. BEALE (Westway Committee) and the Mayor of 
Ilford. Admission Free. Enquiries: Pedestrians’ 
Association, 3 Tudor Street, E.C.4. 


YENTRAL I ONDON LEFT BOOK CLUB present 

a Film Lecture on THE ARMS RACKET, with 

the film ‘‘ Hell Unlimited.” Lecturer, R. PALME 

DUTT. Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, Mon- 

day, April 19th at 8 p.m. Tickets, 1s., from Collet’s, 
66 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


Feirst BRITISH ARTISTS CONGRESS. 








Public Meeting: “‘ ART, THE STATE AND THE PUBLIC,” 
Conway Halil, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, 8 p.m. on 
Friday, April 23rd. 

Professional Commissions’ Sessions at 41 Grosvenor 
Square, W.1, on Saturday and Sunday, April 24th and 
25th. 

rickets to public meeting only, 1s. ; to entire Congress, 
2s. 6d. (art students half-price), can be obtained from 
Congress Secretary, JOAN RHOADES, 18 Greville Road, 
N.W.6, or at the Exhibition, 11 Grosvenor Square, W.1. 


] ONDON SCOTS Self-Government Committee will 
4 hold a supper at White Heather Restaurant, 
75 Strand, W.C.2, on Friday, April 23rd, at 7.30 p.m. 
Rr. Hon. Tom JoHnston, M.P., Mr. GEORGE MATHERS, 
M.P., Cot. CAMPBELL GALBRAITH. C.M.G., will speak, 
on IMPORTANT Aspects OF Scots’ SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
‘Tickets 2s. 6d. trom Mrs. Norrie Fraser, 76 Church 
Street, S.W.3 . 


MODERN CULTURE INSTITUTE. Summer 
+ school and holiday at Chamonix (French Alps) 
from July 20th to August 31st. Particulars from Dr. 
HAR Day AL, 34 Churchill Road, Edgware. 











TNIT Y T heatre Club, Britannia Street, King’s Cross, 
W.C.1. “ Waiting for Lefty ” and ‘“* Where’s that 
Bomb.” Sun. next, 8.30. Tickets, 2s. 6d., 1s. 6d., 
andis. Me -mbe rs and Associates only. TERminus 3148. 
C: A TH HOL Ic Cc burch and Labour Lecture by 
ROBERTUS (S.P.G.B.), Mon. 8.30, A.E.U. Hall, 

39 Doughty Street, W.C. 











SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 








(CICELY os WRIGHT, 50 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. EXPERT ADVICE given, free 
of charge, on SC HOOLS : also on trainings for Secrctarial, 
Domestic Science and other professions. 


UDHAM HAL L, near Sevenoaks, Kent. Pr sive 
Home School ’ for young children. ightful : 
country surroundings. Open-air life. Riding School on 
premises. All-round education at moderate inclusive 
fees. Muss M. K. _ Witson. Tel.: Biggin Hill 203. 


B ROOKIL ANDS, Cc crowborough, Sussex. Pre-prep. 
school and all- year-round home, Sound early 
education and careful training. Boys 3-10. Girls 3-12. 
Trained staff. Exceptional health record. Beautiful 
surroundings. Apply Secrrrary. Crowborough 299. 











For children from 3-12 years. Farm life combined 
with good education and home care. Trained nurse. En- 
tire charge or short periods—holidsys. Mars. VOLKMER, B.A. 





Entered as second class Mail Matter at the New York, 


Garden, Stamford Street, London, 
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SCHOOLS—continued 


—WISS COTTAGE. Lyndale School. Co-educational 
from 3. 67 Eton Avenue. PRI 6466, 


EACON HILL SCHOOL, Principal, Dora Russell. 
Co-educational from two years. From individual 
freedom through self-government to social understandir 
Address all enquiries to Mrs. Dora RussgLt persona y 
at the Glebe, Northiam, Sussex. 











RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys,— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Plac:, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7 


WwY CHWOOD SCHOOL, Oxford (recognised) 
Founded 1897. Eighty girls, ages 6-18. Entire 
charge if desired. Special civics (schoo! House of Com- 
mons for weekly debate), literature and art. Small 
classes, large resident staff. Preparation for universities 
and professions. Swirhming, boating, riding, lacrosse, 
netball, tennis. Health of school exceptional. Aim : 
to unite a sound modern education on lines of individual 
freedom with older standards of courtesy and thought for 
others. Principals: MARGARET Lez, M.A. (Oxon.) ; 
GERALDINE Coster, B. Litt. (Oxon.). Boarders’ fees 
150 guineas. 

ALSTEAD PLACE, near SEVENOAKS. Prepara- 
tory School, Boys and Girls 6-14. Recognised 

by the Board of Education. Modern outlook, 


St. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
(recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 
progress. Headmaster: H. LYN Harris, M.A., LL.B. 


(Camb.). 
D*® WILLIAMS’ Sot DOLGELLEY 
NORTH WALE 
Recognised wy Board of Education, 
Headmistress : 
Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Endowed School. Moderate inclusive fee for board, 
: tuition and books. 
Junior Department, ages five to ten. 


H URTWOOD SCHOOL 


NEAR GUILDFORD 
BOARDING AND Day ScuHoor 
FOR 
Boys AND GIRLS 
From 3 years. 

Vitality, interest, humour and good sense recognised 
as essentials in an endeavour to gain a high standard ot 
scholarship and social responsibility, without strain or 
reaction. 

More room for boarders next term owing to recent 
additien to building. 

Full particulars from Principal, Janet Jewson, M.A., 
N.F.U 























PEASLAKE, 





‘tic FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14. Nursery class attached. Sound 
modern education for boys and girls from 2-14 years old, 


SCHOOLS—continued 
ACKWORTH SCHOOL 


Near PONTEFRACT. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDs 
(Quakers) 


Headmaster: W. A. Cooper, M.A., M.Sc. 
Headmistress : Helen M, Neatsy, M.A. 











Good general education up to Higher School Certificate 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 

Guidance in leisure pursuits. 

Careful training for life. 

Excellent food (own farm). 


Estate of 340 acres with large playing fields, and 
covered swimming bath. 





Fees moderate. 
ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boy 
Sound education on modern lines. Apply 


Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., 10 Bolton Gardens, S.W.s. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. lublic Schoo! on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields 

got. woodJand, 93 acres. Riding, swimming, Girl 

repared for the usual examinations and fo: Uni- 

sony “yd. or may specialise in Languages, Art 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 








INEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Hom: 
school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 
ment, diet, earned and ‘eaching methods maintain 
health and happiness. ELizaB-Tn STRACHAN. Crow 
borough 224. 





L A4YENIR, Chesiéres-Villars, Switzerland. Co-educa- 
tional (4-18). Altitude 4,100 feet. 


BEDALES SCHOOL, Petersfield, Hants. (Founded 
1893). A co-educational boarding schoo! for boys 
and girls from 11-19. Separate junior school for those 
from 5-11. Inspected by the Board of Education 
Country estate of 150 acres. Home Farm. Education 
is on modern lines and aims at securing the fullest in- 
dividual development in, and a, the community 

Headmaster: F. A. Meter, M.A. (Ca 








ADMINTON SCHOOL, 
Bristol. 

A Public School for Girls (Founded 1358). 

Visitor : The Right Hon. the Viscount Cecil o! Chel- 
wood, P.C., > .A., D.C.L., : 

President of the Board of Governors ;: Gilbert Murray, 
Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., D,Litt., F.B.A,, Emeritus Professo 
of Greek in the University of Oxford. 

Head Mistress: Miss M. Baker, B.A, 

Sound education is combined with preparation for 
world citizenship and service. A wide curriculum, the 
study of national and international affairs, adequate 
leisure and self-disciplined freedom give oefividual gi for 
the fullest development of personality and individual gifts 
Girls of non-British nationality are wlcome ‘n 
community, 


Westbury - on - Trym 





ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton <soest, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of this school is to develop the character, 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good i 
the community, to encourage self-expression. to increas 
resource and initiative by practical work. The girls 
will be prepared for the jnlversities, the Medical Pr 
fession, and for advanced work in Music, or Art. Fees 
include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea-level an ‘is on gravel soil. The hous: 
is delightfully <ituated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





NEY HERRLINGEN SCHOOL, BUNCE C OURT 
OTTERDEN, KENT 

Progressive school for German and English boys and 
irls (5-18). Healthy situation. Homelike atmosphere 
Sisese on Modern Languages. Music, arts and cra! 
games, practical work. Preparation for examinatio: 
Qualified English and German staff. 

ANNA EssINGER, M.A., Principal. 


“THE HAMPDEN SCHOOL 


14 HOLLAND PARK, W.11 


THE NURSERY DEPARTMENT OPENS ON 
APRIL 28th. 





A School designed by Mr. Wells Coates, an excellent 
equipped and staffed Nursery Dept. with its own Vit.- 
G $3 sun terrace. ¢ Nursery is limited to 15 children 
(2-5). Healthy, vigorous play; creative activity; a flexible 
non-didactic programme ; expert guidance and sapare isivt 
HEALTH-KINDERGARTEN IN HAMPST E AD 
4 Sunny garden, large playroom, sandbin, scientific 
iis -apparatus—healthy, happy children. Great succes 
Child self-development leading to reliable independence 
and adaptability. Write, ‘phone or call: KRoOEMER 
ScHOoOL OF RHYTHMIC EXERCISE, 29 Parliament H 
N. W.3. Hampstead 6632. 
7 ESWICK SCHOOL, Derwentwater. Progressive 
education, stressing Art, Music, Handicraft. Boy: 
and girls 8-19. Laboratories, etc., rebuilding. Frequent 
open scholarships. Fees £82 (or less). 














OR advice on the cneiee of suitable 
BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, 
or other Edusstinn Establishments 
for boys or girls of any age, apply to 
]. & J. PATON, Educational Agents. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Tel. Mansion House 5053, 
stating a ium uirements ; or consult 
PATONS LIS OOLS AND TUTORS 





39th ot Edition Post free ss. 6d 





N.Y., Post Office, 1928. Printed in Great Bvitain for 


the . Proprietors by The eam Press Ltd.. Paris 


S.E.1; Published Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile, High Ho!born, London. W.C.1 
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